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In view of the personal interest mani- 
fested by readers of The Christian Union 
in Dr. Abbott’s works and words, the Pub- 
lisher, taking advantage of his absence and 
without his knowledge or consent, sends 
with each copy of this week’s issue a 
portrait which he is confident will be of 
interest to the friends of the paper. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


T= action of the Senate in rejecting the Fish- 
eries Treaty by a vote of 30 to 27 had been so 
long anticipated that the result excited no surpri e. 
It is unfortunate, in view of the interests involved 
and the spirit in which such interests should be dis- 
cussed, that the question was settled by a strict party 
vote. The matter came up at an unfortunate time ; 
the eve of a Presidential election does not furnish 
the atmosphere in which grave international ques- 
tions can be dispassionately and disinterestedly dis- 
cussed. It is gratifying to note that the bellicose 
spirit of some of the Senators finds no response 
throughout the country ; American rights will be 
protected, but there is no disj osition on the part 
of the people at large to create international diffi- 











culties as a matter of patriotism. The Senators 
who indulged in references to the possibility of war 
will be left to conduct the campaign on their own 
account. The country has become too great and 
too strong to find either delight or profit in that 
sort of braggadocio. Sooner or later the question 
at issue will be settled in an amicable spirit and by 
the methods of peace ; war between this country 
and Great Britain would be a crime of the first 
magnitude. The Christian Union protests against 
the unchristian and utterly unstatesmanlike dec- 
laration of some of the opponents of the treaty 
that the matters which it sought to settle are not 
proper matters for negotiation. Such a doctrine 
recalls the narrowness and selfishness of the diplo- 
macy of past times; it is uaworthy of American 
statesmanship and American Christianity. Whether 
the treaty properly protected American rights or 
not was an open question, but it was a question to be 
answered in a dispassionate spirit. 


* * 
* 


The refusal of the Senate to amend the treaty or 
to make any attempt to settle the questions at issue 
by the methods usually employed between nations, 
and its determination to proceed by retaliation, has 
very naturally created the impression that its atti- 
tude on the fishery question has been taken mainly 
for political effect at home. But the danger of 
handling such a question in such a spirit has been 
strikingly illustrated by the new turn given the 
whole matter by President Cleveland’s message. 
The President has undoubtedly believed thoroughly 
in the policy of settling the dispute by treaty; the 
Senate declare that they will have no treaty. This 
has given the President the opportunity to make 
a very clever political move and outbid the Senate 
for such political influence as a general bellicose 
attitude toward Canada and England can confer. 
His message to the Senate says, in effect: “I have 
urged amicable settlement, and you, refusing even 
to consider the possibility of such a settlement, have 
insisted on retaliation. Retaliation it shall accord- 
ingly be; but retaliation in dead earnest, not retalia- 
tion in talk.” Accordingly, the President proposes to 
strike at the most sensitive point in our relations with 
Canada, and asks the Senate to amend the retal- 
iation act so as to give him authority to stop the 
trans-shipment of Canadian goods in bond across 
our territory unless Canada shall allow our fisher- 
men to transship across Canadian territory. To carry 
this measure into effect would visit upon Canada 
the severest form of retaliation; that it would 
entail considerable loss on ourselves is also certain ; 
the fact that we can never injure others without 
injuring ourselves is not always taken into account. 
If the Senate had shown any disposition to deal in 
a large spirit with this question; if, on the ground 
that American rights were not sufficiently protected, 
it had amended the important provisions of the 
treaty, it would have given the President no such 
opportunity as he has now used. Two can always 
play at the game of politics, and the Senate cannot 
complain if it has been distanced in. the bid for 
political support. The spectacle is not an edifying 
one; the Canadians have shown a very small spirit 
in the matter, and we are apparently bent on keep- 
ing the treatment of the matter on the same low 
level. Hitting back has an element of childishness 








in it which is unbecoming a great nation ; there are 
other and more manly methods of self-defense. 


* * 
* 


Mayor Hewitt never served the community more 
effectively than by writing the letter to Governor 
Hill which has now been put in evidence in the 
aqueduct investigation. This letter, based as it is 
upon a dispassionate and uncontradicted statement 
of the facts in the case, ought to make Governor 
Hill’s renomination impossible. If, in the face of 
these facts, the Democratic party chooses to link its 
fortunes with a discredited politician, it deser’es the 
defeat which we are confident will overtake it. In 
his communication the Mayor asked Governor 
Hill to recommend the repeal of the law by which 
the Commission for building the new aqueduct 
was reconstituted. This law, he says, was approved 
by Governor Hill against the protest of the municipal 
authorities of the city and in defiance of public 
opinion ; it increased the expense of the Commission, 
and excluded the Mayor and Comptroller from its 
deliberations because they were not acceptable to 
the contractors. It displaced the secretary of the 
Commission to make room for a political partisan, 
and it sacrificed the interests of the State to the 
demands of the’ contractors and the requirements 
of party politics. It was the result of a political 
deal which divided patronage between the Demo- 
mocratic and the Republican machines in this city, 
and it is now known that Democratic campaign 
debts incurred in the election of 1885 were subse- 
quently paid by the contractors and charged to the 
member of the firm who was at the head of the 
State Committee. We quote the language of 
Mayor Hewitt. When it is proven that all this was 
part of a deliberate scheme by which both parties 
profited and of which the Governor was necessarily 
cognizant, it becomes apparent that a more exten- 
sive and demoralizing job was never put through 
in this State. To these facts must be added the 
charge, apparently well grounded, that Governor 
Hill’s personal note for $10,000, being a part of his 
own campaign expenses, was paid mainly by a con- 
tractor, who was on the Democratic State Committee, 
and was paid out of a contract which, it is said, the 
Governor himself induced the Commission to award 
at a price considerably above the lowest bid. The 
investigation of the aqueduct business will still go 
on, but these facts are sufficient to show that 
Governor Hill is an unfit person for the position 
that he holds, and that in the event of his renomi- 
nation the Democratic party will justly bring down 
on itself the defeat which awaits an attempt to 
reinstate a politician whose chief support is the 
machine and the liquor interest. 

* * 
* 

As the political campaign progresses, the organs 
of each of the two leading parties continue to 
announce proselytes from the other. The Demo- 
cratic defections are principally manufacturers, who 
may be supposed to carry with them a part of their 
employees. The Republican defections are chiefly 
students, out of sympathy with protection, or at 
least with high protective ideas. The only politi- 
cian of prominence who has left either of the old 
parties is the one Republican Congressman from 
New York City, Mr. Ashbel Fitch, who professes 
allegiance to the Republican platform of 1884, but 
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not that of 1888. Yet the combined lists of those 
who have changed from one of the leading parties 
to the other do not apparently equal the list of 
those who have gone over to the Prohibition party. 
Every week the “ Voice” announces new converts, 
often men of prominence. Last week it contained 
a letter from Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist 
Church, declaring that he would give his enthusias- 
tie support to General Fisk, and another from Dr. 
Ward, of “ The Independent,” stating that he would 
probably vote in the same way. Dr. Ward’s letter 
is a decidedly interesting production. It hits every 
way. The Democratic party is charged with lack 
of sympathy with civil service reform, ballot 
reform, and temperance reform. The Republican 
party is arraigned for its disposition to inerease 
national expenditures rather than reduce national 
taxation. The Prohibition party is ridiculed for its 
protest against the internal revenue whisky tax, 
whose abolition would be “in the interest of the 
liquor drinker, though not of the liquor seller.” In 
summing up, Dr. Ward apologizes for the mistake 
of the Prohibitionists by saying, “ The party means 
well; itis only silly. I would rather be with silly 
people than with indifferent or ill-disposed people. 
The Republican party declares that, rather than 
give up any part of the protective principle, it will 
give us free whisky at twenty-five cents a gallon. 
This is not silliness; it is blindness to moral con- 
ditions. I prefer folly to knavery.” 
* * 

One of the most interesting features of the Pro- 
hibition campaign has been the raising of a fund of 
$40,000 to send copies of the New York “ Voice” 
to sixty thousand clergymen until after the close of 
the campaign. When the project was first pro- 
posed by that paper several months ago it seemed 
chimerical, yet the entire sum has now been raised, 
and most of it through small contributions. The 
census for 1880 reports but sixty-four thousand 
clergymen in the entire country, so that nearly 
every minister will be the beneficiary of this newly 
organized tract society. Of the other events in 
the temperance world, perhaps the most important 
is the decision of Justice Harlan, of the United 
States Supreme Court, against the captain of an 
Ohio River steamboat who was arrested for having 
sold liquor in Pennsylvania without a license from 
that State. The captain claimed that he was 
engaged in inter-State commerce, and therefore 
was responsible only to the Federal Government, 
but Justice Harlan very sensibly held that the sell- 
ing of liquors in Pennsylvania was no part of the 
inter-State commerce for which steamboats are 
licensed by the General Government. The Pro- 
hibition convention recently held in Nebraska con- 
tained a thousand delegates, and was the most 
enthusiastic one ever held in that State. With 
reference to the tariff it practically indorsed the 
Democratic platform, denouncing the present high 
duties as promoting trusts and increasing the cost 








of the necessaries of life. 
& gut 

The great strike in Paris, which has just come to 
an end, had its origin in the employment of work- 
men by the city government. Last April the 
Municipal Council responded to the public sympa- 
thy, not only of the workers, but of a part of the 
upper classes of society, by advancing the pay of 
the laborers engaged upon the public works from 
eight cents an hour for a ten hours’ day to twelve 
cents an hour for a nine hours’ day. This regula- 
tion, of course, affected directly none but the 
employees of the city; but its moral effect upon 
other wage-workers was exceedingly strong, and 
they organized to have their own wages increased 
to that standard which the Municipal Council had 
declared to be necessary for their decent mainte- 
nance. When their strike began, they demanded 
that the city authorities should interfere in their 
behalf ; but in this they were disappointed. They 
finally lowered their tone, and asked merely for a 





grant of $2,500 for the support ‘of their families 
during the strike ; but the Council, now affected by 
the terror which had spread through the wealthier 
classes, refused this demand also. Help from the 
city being thus beyond hope, the strikers pluckily 
held out as long as was possible with the assistance 
of the working classes, and finally submitted only 
when starvation stared them in the face. The 
London “Spectator,” in commenting upon the 
affair, admits that the present tendency is toward 
making municipal bodies employers of labor upon a 
large scale; and it further admits that by this 
means the public gets better gas, better roads, and 
better water, at less expense. Yet the tendency is 
irresistible, it says, for the public to yield to the 
demand for higher wages. Its conscience is trou- 
bled when wages are insufficient for the decent sup- 
port of the men, and the cost of granting better 
wages is so widely distributed that no resistance is 
made, in spite of the fact that such concession to 
public employees is sure to produce discontent 
among the employees of private firms. The 
“Spectator” mentions this as an argument which 
counterbalances all advantages which can accrue to 
the public through municipal works; yet if the 
municipalization of certain employments makes 
possible that the payment of workmen shall be 
determined by the conscience of the public instead 
of the competitions of employers, such a change is 
certainly not to be reprobated. The ideal toward 
which we work is when business affairs, of which 
the chief is the payment of workmen, shall be 
governed by a sense of duty as much as are any of 
the relations of life. 
| * . * 

The New York “Times” prints a letter from 
Sidney, Australia, which throws an interesting side- 
light upon the anti-immigration agitation. Australia 
is the one country in the world in which the work- 
ing classes may be said to be better off than in our 
own. It has the same natural advantages, was 
settled by the same class of immigrants, and was 
settled at a time when trades-unionism was already 
strong in England ; and therefore from the very first 
its legislation has been largely under the control of 
the workingmen. One result of this has been 
that they have for years had an eight-hour law 
applicable to all trades and enforced in regard to 
all, yet the wages are as high as our own. The 
“Times” letter gives an account of an American 
ship employing thirty-three Chinamen which re- 
cently landed at Sidney, and at once encountered 
the hostile power of the Australian trades-unions. 
The captain was informed that unless the Celestials 
were promptly discharged and their places filled by 
members of the local unions the vessel would not be 
allowed to dock, discharge her cargo, or ship her coal 
for return. Not only had the shovelers on the dock 
agreed not to load the boycotted ship, but the 
workmen at the mines had compelled all coal dealers 
to go without supplies except upon their agreement 
to furnish no coal to vessels employing Chinamen. 
After a week’s negotiations the captain practically 
complied with these exorbitant demands, for though 
he did not immediately discharge the Chinamen he 
agreed to take back with him twenty-one members 
of the Australian Seamen’s Union and discharge 
his Chinese hands immediately upon his arrival in 
San Francisco. This episode, as an instance of the 
possible power of organized labor, certainly far out- 
ranks anything we have seen in this country. 

* . * 

Familiar as most of us have become with the 
applications of Western energy to the far East, there 
is still enough traditional feeling left to be some- 
what shocked by the news that a railroad is pro- 
jected from Constantinople to Bagdad, fourteen 
hundred miles in length, and to be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,500,000. Such a road would 
impart an immense stimulus to the commerce and 
agriculture of Asia Minor ; it would open up a vast 
tract of territory to trade ; it would greatly advance 








the influence and power of Turkey in Asia; it 
would shorten the distance between Europe and 
India by at least nine days; and it would furnish an 
alternative route to the East. The ancient city of 
Bagdad, known to the world mainly through the 
delightful agency of the “ Arabian Nights,” would 
become a commercial city of the first importance, 
occupying a central point between the East. and 
West. New towns would spring up along the line 
of the road ; new demands of all sorts upon industry 
and commerce would be created, and Bagdad might 
become in no short time a flourishing center of 
modern life. 
*.* 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has prepared a statement of ap- 
propriations and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, showing that in case the bills 
now before Congress are passed in the shape in 
which they have been approved by the House, there 
will be a surplus of but $26,950,000, and if passed 
in the shape approved by the Senate, there will be 
a surplus of but $14,693,000. This, however, does 
not include the $50,000,000 set aside for the sinking 
fund. Senator Beck has introduced a bill suspend- 
ing, until further order of Congress, the operations 
of the sinking fund law. He says that the continual 
purchase of four per cents. under this law has forced 
these bonds during the last five months from 125 
to 129, so that it now requires $129,000,000 to pay 
$100,000,000 of debt. He considers the law to be 
in the interest of the bondholders and against the 
interest of the taxpayers. The Senate tariff bill 
is not nearly completed, and probably will not be 
The House 
has refused to adopt the Conference report on the 
Army Appropriation bill. The Senate bill appro- 
priates $31,000,000, the House bill but $24,000,000, 
and the conference committee agreed upon an 
appropriation of $29,000,000. ‘The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has reported favorably a bill 
to prevent the manufacture or transportation of 
adulterated articles of food, drink, and drugs in- 
Mr. Breckin- 
ridge has introduced several more bills reducing 
the tariff on articles whose price is artificially raised 
by trusts and other combinations of capital. 

* * 
x 











until the middle of September. 





tended for inter-State commerce. 





GENERAL Nrews.—The Republican Convention 
for this State isnow being held in Saratoga. It 
seems to be a foregone conclusion that the Hon. 
Warner Miller will be the candidate for Governor ; 
the adoption of a high license resolution is probable. 





New cases of yellow fever still appear at 
Jacksonville, Fla.; there have been less than 
twenty deaths in all. The Shah of Persia is to 
make another tour of Europe. Vassili Verest- 
chagin, the famous Russian realistie painter, has 
arrived in this country. The Congressional 
committee on immigration is now taking testimony 
in Boston——Sir John Rose, an eminent English 
financier, formerly Finance Minister of Canada, 
fell dead while hunting in Scotland last Saturday. 
President Salomon of Hayti, just driven out 
of power by revolutionists, has passed through New 
York on his way to Paris. Don Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil, has returned to that country greatly 
King Otto of Bavaria is 




















improved in health. 
seriously ill. 


A PROTESTANT ENCYCLICAL. 


E have already given our readers full reports 

of the significant utterances and actions of the 
recent Pan-Anglican Council in London—a council 
which represented not only the Established Church 
of England, but the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, and churches of the Episcopal order in other 
parts of the world. It is not many years since the 
English Church was associated, in the minds of 
Americans at least, with religious exclusiveness and 
with a strong secular tendency ; a church which, 





with many shining exceptions, did not take hold of 
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the practical affairs of life nor manifest in any 
high degree a missionary spirit. But, as our cor- 
respondent last week said, there has been during 
the present century an impressive change in the 
character and spirit of the English Established 
Church. Its clergy have become faithful and hard- 
working ministers, its churches centers of religious 
lite ; its sympathy with the practical life of to-day 
has been manifested in multifarious missionary en- 
terprises and in all kinds of benevolent undertak- 
ings. If anything were needed to show how radical 
the change has been, the encyclical letter recently 
issued by the Archbishops and Bishops who sat in 
council in London would furnish it. 

This letter is significant not only of the change 
in the English Church, but of the great and wonder- 
ful change which has been going on in all churches. 
Small space is given to questions of church order 
and chureh ritual, which in former times would 
have had the greatest prominence, while the 
great body of the letter is taken up with earnest 
presentations of matters of immediate moment in 
the social and political life of the day. The letter 
emphasizes the temperance reform, declaring that 
the evil effects of intemperance can hardly be exag- 
gerated, but adding a word of warning against 
unsound teaching. “ Highly valuable as we believe 
total abstinence to be as a means to an end, we 
desire to discountenance the language which con- 
demns the use of wine as wrong in itself, inde- 
pendently of its effects on ourselves or others. We 
have expressed our disapproval of a practice of 
substituting some other liquid in the celebration of 
holy communion.” ‘These words hold the temper- 
ance reform resolutely to that moral basis on which 
alone it can be finally established. The Bishops 
also emphasize the need of social purity, and set 
forth in the strongest possible terms the mission of 
the Church to hold the standard of personal purity 
resolutely against a tendency which seems to be 
gaining ground in the other direction. Closely 
related with this question is the sanctity of marriage, 
seriously compromised by the facility and frequency 
with which divorces are obtained. Polygamy and 
the observance of the Sabbath are also commented 
upon, and the need of action indicated. 

After discussing these and kindred topics, which 
relate quite as much to the social well-being of the 
world as to the prosperity of the Church, the Bishops 
touch the question of Socialism, and affirm that 
social problems are to-day most intimately con- 
nected with the moral questions with which the 
Church has to deal. The characteristics of the 
present age, according to this letter, are excessive 
material inequality ; vast accumulation and desper- 
ate poverty side ,by side. No more important 
problems face the Church than those connected with 
Socialism, and Christians are bound to give most 
careful study to these problems and to all methods 
which are suggested for redressing the social bal. 
A class of persons whose needs command 
special attention are the emigrants, who form a 
social link between the Church at home and the 
churches of the United States and of the Colonies. 
On the question of the relations of the Anglican 
Church to the other religious bodies of the world 
the Bishops declare themselves in readiness to enter 
into brotherly conference with any who may desire 
intercommunion in a more or less perfect form. 
They affirm their fidelity to their historic standards 
of faith and discipline, and they recognize most 
cordially the religious work carried on by Christian 
bodies outside the Anglican communion, and the 


ance. 


visible blessings which have followed their labors. 
They declare themselves not insensible to the strong 
ties and convictions which attach these religious 
bodies to their present positions, but they empha- 
size the real yearning for unity which is moving in 
the hearts of men throughout the entire Christian 
world. To the Old Catholics and others engaged in 
broader religious movements on the Continent, and 
to the historic churches of the far East, the letter 





conveys the cordial sympathy of the Anglican 
Church. The necessity of teaching definitely the 
fundamental articles of faith, as illustrated by the 
historic creeds, is emphasized, while room is made 
for a certain liberty of treatment in the cases of 
native and growing churches, upon whom it would 
be unreasonable to impose the whole of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. This letter, read in the light of not 
very remote history, shows a wonderful advance 
and expansion of religious thought in one of the 
in the world. While 
holding strongly to its historic positions, the Bishops 
of the English Church recognize most heartily and 
frankly the wonderful results which have attended 
the religious work of other religious bodies than 


most conservative churches 


their own, and it follows, as an unavoidable in- 
ference, that these results, which are specitically 
attributed to divine blessing, carry with them a 
divine authorization and recognition. On the other 
hand, the English Church shows a living sympathy 
with living questions, and a disposition to put ques- 
tions of discipline and ritual in the background. 
Temperance, social purity, polygamy, emigration, 
and the vast accumulations of capital side by side 
with extreme poverty, appear to the clergy to 
suggest the real lines of Christian work in the 
world. It is evident that the English Church is no 
longer the home of class, but that it has taken upon 
itself that universal ministry which must be the only 
evidence of its divinity. 


|" would be a very natural paradox to say that 
immigration is a question which those who 
know most about know least about. The only 
people who to-day are well settled in their opinions 
regarding it are those whose “opinions mark where 
they stopped thinking” a good many years ago. 
Those men who have continued to think and to 
investigate are willing to admit their own uncer- 
tainty. They are waiting for more light before 
forming even private opinions, and feel the need 
of far more before formulating the principles of 
governmental action. 

Of the recent contributions to the literature of 
the question, the most important is that of Pro- 
fessor Richmond M. Smith, published in the last 
two numbers of the “ Political Science Quarterly.” 
These articles give a complete exposition of the 
foreign statistics bearing upon the problem, and 
though their author strongly sympathizes with the 
revolt against the old conception that immigration 
was an unmixed good, the spirit of his work is sci- 
entific and not partisan. 

The most interesting of the old fallacies which 
he exposes is that of the addition to our national 
wealth which foreign immigration was supposed 
to bring with it. In 1856 the immigrants who 
landed at the port of New York were asked how 
much money they had brought with them, and 
the average returned was $68.08 per capita, or over 
$300 for each family of five. 
were naturally suspicious of government exactions, 
it is not improbable that they made their returns 
as they had been in the habit of doing to the tax 
collectors at home. 
age amount of money brought must have been 
nearly 3100 per capita, or $500 per family. In 
the years of our greatest immigration this return 
apparently signified an addition of 380,000,000 to 
the national weaith. 


As these immigrants 


On this supposition, the aver- 


There is no gainsaying the validity of these esti- 
mates, yet Professor Smith cites some statistics 
gathered by Giffen which indicate that this inflow 
of foreign gold has been almost if not quite offset 
by a counter current. Through the courtesy of 
certain English banking and mercantile houses, 
Mr. Giffen has been able to prepare a table of 
the remittances which English emigrants have 
The table is in- 


complete, since there was no means of ascertain- 


sent to their friends at home. 








ing the amount transmitted through private parties 
and firms unwilling to make a return. Never- 
theless, since 1848 no less than £32,294,000 have 
been sent back by settlers in the United States 
and British North America. In the year 1886 the 
£1,276,000. The number of British 
emigrants to these countries in that year was 
177,000, so that for the money these immigrants 


amount was 


took out with them we know that at least 335 per 
vapita, or $175 per family, was returned. Yet this 
is not all. In 1886 there were no less than 60,076 
persons of British origin who returned to the United . 
Kingdom from those two countries. If we assume 
that these returning immigrants carried with them 
3200 apiece, the balance was strongly in favor of 
England and against ourselves. 

Yet 5200 is an extremely moderate estimate of 
the average amount which our foreign population 
take with them when they return to their own 
countries. If we should assume that these foreigners 
are on the average one-half as well-to-do as our 
own population, we should be obliged to more than 
this The wealth of 
America is at least $1,000 per capita, or $5,000 per 
Whatever may be the effect, therefore, of 
immigration upon our aggregate wealth, it diminishes 


double estimate. average 


family. 
our average wealth. The only important addition 
which immigration makes to the nation’s resources 
consists in the wealth which the future labor of the 
immigrants produces. The importance of this factor 
has again and again been estimated by foreign 
The best-known estimate is that of 
Kapp calculated that the cost of 
bringing up a child in Germany was $30 a year for 


statisticians. 
Friedrich Kapp. 


the first five years, $37.50 a year for the second five 
years, and $45 a year for the third five years, 
making a total of $562.50 as the cost of rearing a 
child to the age when he could support himself. On 
this basis he assumed that, inasmuch as it costs 
nearly double as much to bring a child to the same 
age in America, each immigrant of that age was 
worth to America between $1,000 and $1,200. 
This being granted, the money value of the immi- 
gration becomes tremendous, for while but thirty- 
nine per cent. of the German population is between 
the ages of fifteen and forty, over sixty per cent. of 
the immigrants are in those years. 

This estimate, however, is now generally repudi- 
ated. Its fallacy may easily be pointed out. The 
German boy of fifteen may have cost $562.50, and 
may be worth that sum. But to whom is he worth it ? 
If he were a slave he would be worth it to his 
masters, since the latter could confiseate his entire 
earnings, giving to him but the bare means of sub- 
sistence. But he is his own owner. Germany is 
not 3562.50 the poorer because he emigrates, and 
America is not $562.50 richer because he immi- 
grates, for neither country has the power to compel 
him to save his net earnings. The wage-receiving 
class in Germany rears 10,000,000 such children 
every fifteen years; but this does not mean that it 
adds $5,625,000,000 to its wealth. It adds nothing to 
its wealth except when a few of these children have 
the thrift to spend less than they earn, and this 
rarely happens. The addition to our national wealth 
through immigration is not the cost of rearing the 
immigrants, but the amount of wealth which they 
will produce over and above the amount which they 
will consume. Inasmuch as the lowest class of im- 
migrants continually consumes its entire earnings, 
it adds nothing to our national wealth. Except the 
trifling sum which may be added to the profits of 
employers through the lessening of their labor bill, 
such immigration, instead of being an addition to 
the wealth of our nation, is an addition to its pov- 
erty. 

The amount which the average immigrant adds 
to our resources is not a thing to be ascertained by 
the learned guesswork of German statisticians. 
Common observation, together with the few Amer- 
ican statistics which we possess, is worth far more. 
By common observation, the Italians, the Hunga- 
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rians, and the Chinese who remain in our large 
cities form a permanent proletariat of an ignorant 
and degraded type. By common observation, the 
Swedes, Germans, Irish, and Canadians who settle 
on the farms in the Northwest form thrifty citizens 
and add very greatly to the wealth of that section. 
The last Labor Report of Michigan shows that the 
31,000 immigrants owning or occupying farms in 
that State possess property having an aggregate 
assessed value of $44,000,000, exclusive of mort- 
gages. This is an average of $1,300 per family. 
This sum is small compared with that which Kapp 
supposed that every family of immigrants added to 
our wealth ; yet it is by no means insignificant. 

If, then, we are to sum up the economic value of 
our immigration, it is evident that we must distin- 
guish between immigrants and immigrants. A 
portion of them add to our wealth; another portion 
add to our poverty. But the fact most obvious is 
the comparative unimportance of the economic side 
of the question. The money value of the immigra- 
tion, instead of monopolizing public attention, ought 
to be put into the background. The important 
question is the moral one. What effect would the 
restriction of immigration have upon the character 
of our own future civilization, and of the future 
civilization of the world? Does our duty to human- 
ity dictate that we shall continue to receive with 
open arms the poor of all nations, or that we shall 
henceforth be on our guard lest we “ water our life- 
blood ” ? 


FAITH THROUGH KNOWLEDGE. 


TT steady expansion of man’s thought of the 
extent and complexity of the physical universe 
is one of the most impressive facts in history ; it 
proves not only the marvelous character of that 
which is without, but the greatness of that which is 
within, men. The wonderful creation of God finds 
in the mind of man a mirror in which its miracles 
are traced and comprehended. But this has not 
been the feeling of the past about this noble expan- 
sion of matter and the mind which masters it, nor 
is it the feeling of all people to-day. The first per- 
ception of a flaw in the narrow system of the uni- 
verse which was once held was like the peal of an 
alarm bell; it portended danger; it meant spiritual 
disaster. A comfortably small system of worlds, 
with our earth evidently the center, and man clearly 
the focal point of creation, could be readily ex- 
plained and comprehended ; there were some mys- 
teries, but, like Dante’s cosmology, creation could 
be tracked by a finite mind, and human feet could 
tread the arduous way from the city of Dis to the 
highest circle of Paradise. There was still need 
for faith, but in so small a world, with a life to live 
so easily translated into a series of special provi- 
dences and each providence so readily interpreted, 
man’s path from the cradle to the grave was a com- 
paratively direct one, traveled mostly by sight. 

It is not easy to comprehend the vast change 
that has come over the minds of men since this 
pocket system of the universe began to break in 
pieces; since science, by successive discoveries, let 
in a flood of light so inconceivably glorious that 
reverent men bow their heads and stand mute in 
the presence of a creation already perceived to be 
immeasurably beyond all human thought. That 
change has affected and is transforming the whole 
conception of life; above all, it has purified and 
enlarged man’s idea of God and of the relation of 
the Infinite to the finite. While men have shrunk 
back from the glorious vision that has been opening 
before them, they have forgotten that the growing 
miracle of creation has been also a growing revela- 
tion of the God behind it; that in parting from the 
comfortable little world of ideas in which they 
once lived they have parted also with certain nar- 
row and purely human ideas about God which 
once blinded and enthralled them. As the palace 
has added to itself room after room, has multiplied 
space and beauty, and has disclosed an ever deep- 











ening mystery of construction and use, in like 
manner the glory and majesty of the King have 
been magnified, until those who would once have 
aspired to share and interpret his counsels with 
authority are content to wonder and worship. The 
change has already far advanced from the dogma- 
tism of self-sufficient knowledge to the reverence of 
a true faith ; but there are still greater advances to 
be made before men are content to wonder and 
worship, before they are ready to abandon the 
little systems that have their day for simple trust 
in One whose commonest creative act is still, and 
must ever be, an insoluble mystery. 

Men love the comfort and good cheer of the 
chimney corner, protected from storms and en- 
circled by walls of their own making ; but it is not 
in such retreats from the greater world that noble 
souls are formed. Greatness of thought and of 
nature come to those only who face great dangers and 
seek great opportunities. The world is not so com- 
fortable, so easily comprehended, as formerly ; but 
it is an immeasurably greater world, set in the 
splendor of an immeasurably greater universe. 
Above all, there is coming a diviner thought of the 
God in whose hands we are even more dependent 


now than in the days when we thought we discerned . 


his purpose and could trace the working out of 
his plans. The world was never such a miracle as 
we discern it to be to-day; life was never so deep 
with mystery, so rich in possibility ; God was never 
so divine to us. And as time brings more and 
more wonderful knowledge to men, the world and 
life and God will mean still vaster and sublimer 
things. The little human cradle in which we were 
rocked is giving place to the immeasurable universe 
in which we are to come to immortal strength and 
goodness. And now begins for men the real life of 
faith ; they shall cease to live by sight, for the eye 
is no longer able to trace the path that climbs to 
the stars. They shall endure and suffer, and 
labor and wait, trusting all things to a Wisdom 
whose simplest manifestation is a miracle. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 


HAVE found out what all these windmills are 

working so industriously, for. They are pump- 
ing the water out of Holland. We passed in the 
train to-day so close by some of them that I could 
see the operation. The windmill was pumping the 
water out of one canal or ditch into a higher one, 
whence it ran along to another mill, which re- 
peated the operation, and so I judge it was continued 
until the sea was reached and the water was poured 
back into the sea. A large part of Holland has been 
reclaimed from the sea by dikes, as we all know. It 
is apparently only by this continual process of drainage 
that the land once reclaimed is preserved. The process 
is the reverse of that which one sees in Colorado. 
There a system of irrigation to furnish the soil with 
water ; here a system of drainage to preserve the land 
from inundation. ‘The Dutch have taken Holland ” is 
no joke. It is a very serious matter. They have capt- 
ured it from the sea; and only by patience, perse- 
verance, and constant watchfulness do they keep it 
from the sea. Holland in its rare fertility is a marvel- 
ous monument to the energy of man. It is a continual 
battlefield and a continual victory. 

. 

I do not mean to inflict on the patient reader in these 
fragmentary paragraphs any guide-book statistics, or 
any fine descriptive writing, or any historical reminis- 
cences, or any sermonizing. But I cannot forbear 
recording here in a paragraph my admiration for the 
too little understood Dutch character, and my sense of 
gratitude for the service which this unhonored people 
have rendered to humanity and civilization. They 
diked their land against the incursion of the Inquisition 
and of religious intolerance and persecution. History 
records no nobler campaign for freedom than that 
which, under the leadership of William of Orange, they 
fought for the right to think, te speak, and to be as 
God inspired them. Had they surrendered to Philip IT. 
and to the Duke of Alva, all Northern Europe would 
have been surrendered to religious bigotry, and it is 
even doubtful whether against the tremendous odds 





England could have been saved. William of Orange 
fought for the timid, vacillating, and perfidious “good 
Queen Bess,” and had from her little of either assist- 
ance or sympathy. Holland does well to honor his 
memory who was next to Moses the grandest political 
character in history ; grander than our own Washing- 
ton in that his faith and courage were far more sorely 
tried. Like Moses, he was brought up at court, had all its 
favors and promotions proffered to him, and refused 
them all that he might identify himself with a people 
despised and a cause which even they could not under- 
stand. Like Moses, he led a people who could not 
comprehend his leadership, and who in all the weary 
struggle were always a burden, never an inspiration. 
Like Moses, he lived an almost utterly lonely life, sus- 
tained only by his unfaltering faith in righteousness 
and in God. Like Moses, he died before his mission 
was ended, and without a sight of that victory, hope 
and faith in which had kept luminous his courage in 
the darkest night. If the entire Netherlands could 
have shared his spirit, or even perceived the glory of 
that truth of liberty which inspired him, Belgium and 
Holland might be to-day one nation, and in their unity 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful commercial 
nations of Europe. But their eyes were blinded, that 
they could not see. Protestants and Romanists sus- 
pected, despised, and alternately persecuted each other. 
The nation that should have been one divided into 
Romish Belgium and Protestant Holland. The people, 
not perceiving the difference between liberty and inde- 
pendence, more jealous of their municipal independence 
than careful to maintain national liberty, sacrificed the 
latter to the former. England, united, free, sovereign, 
advanced ; the Netherlands, divided by religious antag- 
onisms and local jealousies, retrograded ; and London, 
not Antwerp, became the commercial emporium of the 
world. But none the less is our debt to the brave Hol- 
landers and their brave captain and statesman, William 
the Silent. 


* * 
* 


It is said that one can travel all over Europe with 
only a knowledge of the English language. If he is 
content merely to see things and places, this is meas- 
urably true. And yet even the mere sight-seer is at a 
constant disadvantage if he knows neither French nor 
German. And to get the advantage of either his 
knowledge must be a conversational knowledge. Land- 
ing from the steamer at Antwerp, we decided to walk 
up to our hotel, sending on the baggage before by the 
omnibus. The map showed us that our hotel was near 
the Cathedral ; we took the bearings of the cathedral 
from the wharf and started. But the crooked streets 
soon misled us, and the high, overhanging houses shut 
off from view the tall Gothic spire. And then the 
boldest of our party began to ask the way to the Cathe- 
dral. One after another shook his head at the Ameri- 
can Dutch, and we went on, as truly lost in a great city 
filled with people as if we had been in an uninhabited 
forest. At last one Antwerpian, more patient or more 
quick-witted, or both, than his fellows, asked for a 
second and then a third repetition of our question. 
Then a smile of intelligence broke over his face as he 
replied : “Ah! die Kattydrahl !” with a great accent 
on the last syllable and an unindicatable rapidity of 
utterance on them all. And then we found our way. 
Once I nearly lost an important connection from not 
understanding the language. I can generally make 
others understand my German, and sometimes my 
French ; but as to understanding their German or 
French—it is hopeless babble and confusion. I have 
gotten me a pocket German dictionary, look up words 
in it, study beforehand my sentence, and get it out with 
great painstaking and doubtless the most ludicrous 
grammatical and other linguistic blunders. But Jennie 
is the only one who laughs at me—at least before my 
face. I shall always have a more vivid sympathy for 
the German in our own country who cannot speak our 
language and is a stranger in a strange land. Even the 
sight-seer, as I have said, who knows only the English 
is at a disadvantage. He who wishes to know the 
people and the life of the coyntry is almost wholly shut 
off from them. If I could talk Dutch, or even German, 
I would like to spend a day on a Dutch farm and study 
Dutch farming as a few years ago I studied English 
farming by a visit to an English farmer. But that is 
denied me. Even in the shops we have to conduct our 
purchasing as though we were deaf and dumb. I have 
obtained permission from Jennie to insert here her 
description of her experience in buying a peasant head- 
dress in the fishing village of Scheveningen. It was 
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not written for the press, and is all the better for that 
reason. I copy it from her journal for the home circle. 
ss 

“We went into a bit of a shop and by signs made the 
woman understand we should like to buy some spiral 
pins for fastening the caps. She took our idea, not by 
means of words, but by gestures, and kindly guided us 
to a shop where we could buy them. Here a very fat 
woman and her younger companion became greatly 
excited over the trade. They were very friendly ; 
when I made the fat woman understand, by slowly say- 
ing ‘New York’ about fifty times, that I came from 
that city, she nudged the arm of her companion and, 
pointing to me, said ‘ N-e-e-e-w Y-o-o-o-r-k,’ nudged 
me and repeated it, and when I made her understand I 
should see Paris and London, and then take the pur- 
chase to ‘ N-e-e-e-w Y-o-0-0-r-k,’ I saw signs of her 
turning inside out with wonder. She significantly took 
a piece of money and then pressed her thumb into the 
palm of her hand many times, intimating the cost- 
liness of such a trip. Her respect for us seemed to 
grow to immense proportions ; she searched her little 
shop, found a cheap pasteboard box, and, with an air of 
giving me something very valuable, showed it to me 
inside and out, blew into every corner, lifting it as if 
she were handling the most delicate of things. Her 
companion reached far into a drawer, brought out a 
card with'a few yards of string wound on it, held it up 
with a significant look and a gesture which clearly said, 
‘Ah! you never saw such a thing as this, now, did 
you?’ But even this did not exhaust the lavishness of 
her favors, for, after contemplating the cap and the 
box a moment, the fat woman exploded in wonderful 
sounds, her companion answered her smiles, hopped 
about the little shop, and, lo! there came forth from a 
hidden corner a few sheets of coarse brown paper 
which we three—L. having gone to do another errand— 
circled about and nodded at and gestured to, as if it 
were a pagan god and we were propitiating it. A portion 
was cut off—after an interval of searching for the 
widest and shortest pair of scissors I ever saw—and 
tenderly laid in the box, and the cap laid on it. An- 
other piece of paper—to what lengths of generous 
- elegance we Scheveningen merchants will go !—was laid 
on the cap, the cover carefully put on, and then, by the 
four hands of the women, the string was successfully 
put about it. We paid the sum which was demanded 
—probably twice, perhaps four times, as much as a 
Scheveningenite would pay—and were attended to the 
door with so much kind consideration that I really feel 
sorry that I shall never go into that stuffy little shop 
nor see those women again. It cut me to the heart to 
break that valuable box in order to pack it in the bag.” 

—  * 

If one cannot study the character of the people of 
the country, he can the character of the tourists, and 
that is sometimes quite as entertaining. Sunday after- 
noon we went into the Antwerp Cathedral, to examine 
the cathedral, and especially some fine pictures. Ru- 
bens’s “ Elevation of the Cross ” and his “ Descent from 
the Cross ” are both here. A comparison of them affords 
a fine illustration of the relative effect of native genius 
and acquired education in the forming of character. 
The “Elevation of the Cross,” painted before Rubens 
had been in Italy, is strong, rugged, muscular, vigorous, 
but certainly not notable fox, if not lacking in, tender- 
ness, delicacy, and sentiment. The “ Descent from the 
Cross,” painted after his return from his studies in 
Italy, lacks nothing of strength and force, but is per- 
vaded by a spirit of refinement, and, while more effect- 
ive in coloring, is subdued in its movement, and pathetic. 
One might weep over the second, but never over the 
first, picture. I began this paragraph, however, not to 
describe these pictures nor the Kattydrahl, but to give 
a study in tourist character. We were seated in the 
choir, and an official was beginning to describe to us the 
altar-piece by Rubens, when a fellow-traveler on the 
steamer sat down by my side and opened a conversation 
on the subject of hotels. With one ear open courteously 
to our fellow-traveler, and the other anxiously to the 
instructive official, the net result was something as 
follows : ; 

“Have ‘you a good hotel?” Nod in reply. “ This 
altar-piece, ladies and gentlemen, was painted by ”— 
“ A capital table, five courses at ”—“ Six of his students 
aided him, and it was finished in ”—* With fruit and 
cheese and pie and”—“ The Madonna is the master’s 
work, the angels ”—‘‘ Cost only four francs.” 

The resultant impression as to the altar-piece at 
Antwerp is a trifle mixed. LaIcus. 








DEFECTS OF TRADES-UNIONISM. 


By Henry H. Moore. 


OTHING so trite as the old saw that the truth 
lies between extremes. And yet it is the trite 
that is true, in the matter of proverbial expressions. 
Still, though everybody knows that the truth lies 
between the two poles of antipodal exaggeration, 
where party or material interest is concerned men 
seem almost irresistibly impelled to go to one ex- 
treme or the other, assume a partisan attitude, and 
miss the truth by half a hundred degrees or more. 
Just now this predilection of humankind is admira- 
bly shown in the treatment of the question of labor 
organization. At one extreme is the Philistine cap- 
italist and employer, declaring that the labor unions 
are evil and only evil, and that increasingly and 
continually ; that they depress trade, and cause 
panics, and rob the widowed and fatherless stock- 
holder of the small dividend which was to support her 
in toothless old age; that they are made up of gulli- 
ble weaklings who don’t know what they want or 
what is good for them; that they are tyrannically 
ruled by mercenary demagogues whose sole inter- 
est it is to foment trouble between employed and 
employer; that they incite to violence and murder 
and arson; that they are public nuisances, injurious 
alike to employer and employee, and should be sup- 
pressed by law. At the other extreme is the fanat- 
ical trades-unionist, who considers the labor union a 
sacred institution, wisely managed and perfectly 
developed, wholly beneficent in its methods and re- 
sults, the workingman’s sheet-anchor, an institution 
that is a finality and not to be criticised. 

I shall not attempt to show the Philistine the 
error of his view: he is a Philistine and not to be 
reasoned with, but must go to his own place, uncon- 
verted. The other extremist is the more reasonable ; 
and, as a brother workman believing in the general 
helpfulness and necessity of the labor union move- 
ment up to the present time, it may perhaps be per- 
mitted me to urge upon him some considerations as 
to the defects of such organizations, in principle 
and method, as permanent institutions. 

Intelligent men know that labor organizations 
can and do accomplish for their members what they 
could not, each for himself, do without such organ- 
ization ; that wages are raised, reductions prevented, 
hours shortened, and various abuses prevented and 
privileges gained by joint action on the part of 
workingmen which could not be secured in any 
other way by the great majority of the workers. 
They know that while the guiding principle of the 
average employer is, not to give fair wages and 
make fair profits, but to pay the lowest wages and 
to make the most exorbitant profits, and to take 
every advantage of the labor market and of the 
goods market to obtain these ends, the workingmen 
are justified in fighting—nay, are compelled to 
fight—that employer with his own methods. But 
the past decade has seen an increasing number of 
employers who wish to treat their employees fairly 
and justly, as shown in the large number of profit- 
sharing schemes which have been inaugurated, in 
the contributions to benefit funds which have been 
made by great corporations, and in the philan- 
thropic and religious work which has been fostered 
among their employees by some of our principal cap- 
italists. These things indicate the growth of a better 
and fairer spirit among employers ; and this must 
be matched by the growth of a similar feeling 
among the workingmen. The time will come when 
labor and capital will strike a fair bargain, without 
fighting over it; a bargain which will be based 
upon the value of service, and not upon the force 
of a necessity which knows no law of justice. And 
here is one of the radical defects of the labor union, 
considered as a finality. It does not provide for 
nor call forth individuality in its members, nor take 
account of any difference in the value of their serv- 
ice. A certain standard of wages is adopted, which 
all members are required to adhere to. In order 
that each man may have a fair chance, a certain 
amount and quality of work comes to be recognized 
as constituting a fair day’s work. The standard 
thus set is necessarily a low or an average one, in 
order to suit the capacity of the average workman. 
Anv attempt on the part of the ambitious workman 
to excel is frowned upon, as an unworthy endeavor 
to “best one’s mates.” Ihave myself been warned, 
as a young man, that I was doing too much work 
and doing it too well, and had better fall into a 
slower pace. Now, a system which encourages and 
compels a man to do less than his best, which throttles 
his ambition, poisons his honesty, and aids the mod- 
ern tendency to de-individualize the worker and 








make him simply a part in a machine, is at heart a 
rotten system, and must be a temporary one, how- 
ever necessary or useful it may be as a fighting 
organization during an epoch of war. 

Again, as a finality the union is defective because 
its endeavor is to benefit its members by restricting 
their number, lessening the ease with which their 
product may be obtained, and so increasing its cost 
at the expense of the prosperity of the community. 
The unions are instruments for the diminishing of 
production instead of for its increase. Of course 
we workers know why the union limits so strictly 
the number of apprentices, though the outside pub- 
lic, as usual, doesn’t. It is not because of any 
hatred of or antipathy to boys, as such. It is not 
because we, any more than the capitalists, want the 
boys to grow up idle and shiftless, without the 
knowledge of any useful industry whereby to make 
their living. It is because, in the present order of 
industry, it is necessary that workmen should be 
scarce in order that wages may be high. Give em- 
ployers liberty to employ all the boys they want, 
and they will make their shops industrial training 
schools, and in the course of two or three years 
they will have converted our quick American youth 
into workers who can do almost as much work as a 
man, but will be content with half his pay. Then 
what is the workman with a family to do? Applying 
for employment, the boss says, ‘I don’t need you, 
at your price. I can get boys who will do the work 
well enough, at half your figure.” So, as a matter 
of self-protection, the union is compelled to interfere 
with this selfish, Jaissez faire employer’s schemes, 
and limit the number of apprentices. But the prin- 
ciple and the system are bad. They keep the boys 
out of the trades and drive them into the ranks of 
the bookkeepers and clerks who send “753 answers 
to one ‘ World’ ad.” They make the men treat as 
enemies and interlopers the boys who are admitted, 
and disincline them to give the information and 
instruction which are necessary to the making of 
competent workmen. Above all, they make wages 
depend, not upon the amount and character of work 
done, but upon the artificial scarcity of the workers 
who are to do it—and this is just what the scoun- 
drels who make “corners” in breadstuffs do, in 
their line. What the world needs to learn, and the 
workingmen with it, is that production and service 
are the things that should be paid for, not the manip- 
ulation of the markets in such a way as to make 
people “shell out.”” The men who spend their time 
in the production of the useful things which the 
world wants are its benefactors and should reap its 
rewards, not those who spend their time in “ fixing 
things” so that they may get the reward while 
doing the least possible service. And by this token 
the union stands condemned. 

A recent article in your columns by an enthusi- 
astic unionist’ gives the impression that the union is 
always admirably managed, and that the internal 
economy and the morale of the union shop are always 
better than those of the non-union shop. As to the 
latter assertion, I think it must be evident to one 
who has observed the management of various work- 
rooms that more depends upon the efficiency of the 
administrator and the attitude of the employer than 
upon the regulations that may be agreed upon by 
the individual employees. In a union shop where 
there is an incompetent foreman there will be ex- 
hibitions of selfishness and favoritism and under- 
handed overreaching of one’s neighbor, in contra- 
vention of the rules; and in a non-union place 
managed by an alert, decided, just, impartial, and 
progressive man there may be as good order and 
circumspect conduct as on a man-of-war. Nor is it 
true that men ir non-union shops are entirely with- 
out rules of fair dealing with each other. We have 
not, indeed, yet arrived at that stage of industry 
when a shop or office can be run by general good 
feeling ; at the head of things there must still be a 
Man (as Carlyle would write it), whether in a union 
or a non-union workshop, if fair play and good order 
are to be maintained and efficient work done. 

As to the management of the unions, it seems to 
me that their workings reveal too generally a pre- 
dominance of the fighters rather zhan the thinkers. 
It is the reckless element that is apt to get control, 
or at least to wield an undue influence. The loud- 
mouthed swaggerer goes around among his fellows 
advocating some aggressive action, and exerts twice 
the influence of the quiet and faithful worker who 
has not the “ gift of the gab,” conjoined with a large 
bump of combativeness. There is a feeling among 
workmen which makes them exceedingly averse to 
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opposing the aggressive counsel of their fellows. 

Words of moderation are unpopular, and subject a 

man to the charge of being “ chicken-hearted,” | 
lacking the spirit to seize the opportunity, etc. | 
This accounts for the vast number of foolish and 

unsuccessful strikes. There are generally among 

workmen those who are clear-headed enough to | 
foresee the unsuccessful issue of a strike, if so it 

is to prove, but as a rule they keep their own coun- 

sel, refrain from incurring the odium of telling 

unpopular truths that would dampen the ardor of 

their associates, and give up their places and suffer 

in silence for the sake of the “cause.” In an em- 

battled army the predominance of mere pugnacity 

over the influence of the tactician is generally dan- 

gerous ; in an army of industry, which must get 

its living by work, not by plunder, it is perennially 

fatal. 


A SILVER WEDDING SONG. 
By Louise MANNING HopGKINs. 


HEN every blossom of summer 
Was a bud close-enfolded from sight, 

Yet dreaming in tremulous darkness 

Of May-time and gladness and light ; 
When robins were telling love-secrets 

In snatches of “songs without words,” 
Do you mind, dearest love, a fair morning 

When we said we would mate with the birds ? 


We knew less than they about building, 
Or what trees would defy weather tests; 
Our lore was all held in one faney 
That love was the lining of nests ; 
But a careless nest had it been, dear, 
For brooding or rearing or song, 
Had we missed of an early learning 
That our faith and our hope made it strong. 


’Tis many a day since that springtide, 
That morning like rich poured-out wine, 
And life, like the coy April weather, 
Has had both its shadow and shine ; 
Yet our joys have outnumbered our sorrows, 
And our gladness, forgetting our pain, 
In living our lives again over 
Would build them together again. 


What joy we have had in the birdlings 
That out of the nest have flown ! 

Ah, some we have taught such ranging 
They have builded nests of their own ; 

And the rest will soon fly after : 
*Tis the nature of birds to mate, 

And we who have known no grieving 
That loving could not abate 


Will utter no plaint of mourning 
As out of our home we see 
The brood we have watched and cherished 
Fly forth from the old roof-tree. 
ut their rovings make me restless 
With the joy of a vanished year ; 
Let us build yet again this springtime, 
In a Silver-maple, my dear ! 
WELLESLEY, June, ’88. 


THE THEATER QUESTION. 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FEW weeks since we received a letter from the 

signer of the first of the two articles below, 
asking us if we ought not to take account of the 
effect of the theatrical profession on the actor him- 
self. The writer added that he was formerly a 
member of the theatrical profession, and left it 
because he found it'dangerous to the character of 
the actor. We wrote at once and asked him to give 
to our readers the result of this personal experience 
behind the curtain, and we at the same time 
acknowledged editorially his letter, noted his objec- 
tion, and recognized its validity. As a result a 
second gentleman sent to us an article deser:bing 
the condition of moral life behind the curtain, his 
object being to give a photographically realistic 
picture of that life, but his unconcealed belief being 
that the temptations of that life have been greatly 
overrated. With this brief introduction we give 
here the two pictures of life behind the scenes, one 
rather a philosophical consideration of its effect on 
the inner life of the actor, the other rather its out- 
ward form and cireumstance. 





I.—THE MORAL DANGER OF ACTING. 
By an Ex-Acrtor. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I find that I cannot spare the time or strength to 
write such an article as I had hoped to on “ The 
Effect of the Theater upon the Actor.” Atthe end 
of a three years’ pull over a theological course I find 
myself pressed, without opportunity for rest or con- 
templation, into the Master’s service in this impor- 
tant parish. Without the experience of my co- 
laborers, I find my pastoral and pulpit work all 
within my power to attend to, and any additional 
requirement is a burden. I have, however, jotted 
down the following points, leaving you to make such 
use of them as you may deem best: 

1. In the first place, any attack against the theater 
as an institution must be directed against the funda- 
mental element which is essential to its being—for 
any fulmination against its present state is only an 
acknowledgment that this, like other institutions of 
mankind, is not yet wholly leavened by Christianity. 

2. We therefore inquire what the fundamental 
element of the theater is. I do not think we need 
to spend much time in the inquiry—for is it not act- 
ing’ It is the assumption, for the time being, of 
characters not real. 

3. Is there anything in this fundamental element 
dangerous to the formation of a right moral char- 
acter? What is a right moral character? The 
Scriptures teach that it is primarily a choice 
of God as the supreme object of trust and 
service, and our neighbor as ourself. It is second- 
arily the state of the intellect, the sensibilities, and 
the habits of action so far as determined or modi- 
fied by acts of the will. Therefore a habit has 
moral character in it because it is voluntarily formed. 
Every exercise of the intellect and sensibilities has 
moral character in it. A man is accountable for the 
excitability or torpidity of his sensibilities so far as 
caused by his own voluntary action. The same is 
true of acts of the intellect. 

4. It is in this secondary sense that the actor’s 
profession reacts upon his moral character. In the 
acting of parts he must for the time being be in- 
tellectually, sensibly, habitually, the character he 
portrays. And as this is his profession, he is the 
greater part of the time in a false condition. This 
tomy mind accounts for the unnaturalness of the 
actor when off the stage. People who habitually 
regard things from a false mental point of view can 
scarcely bring themselves to think of anything from 
a serious personal view-point. And the facts bear 
out the theory, in my own experience and that of 
others. People who unduly excite the senses as 
actors must, in order to portray certain parts, pay the 
penalty either in the overexcitement of these senses 
or, as is sometimes the case, in the torpidity or 
total extinction of these senses. This is one of the 
most dangerous elements in acting. The emotional, 
esthetic, imaginative faculties are excited to the 
utmost, in a false way, in the playing of some parts, 
so that they assume unhealthful proportions. The 
result is a whole nature burning up in the senses ; 
it finds no rest in sleep, and develops false methods 
to soothe itself in the way of drinks and narcotics. 
This subject might be dwelt ‘upen at length, show- 
ing how the psychological action upon the actor of 
this overstimulation of the senses results in the 
breaking of family ties, the overgratification of the 
senses, and the blasé character of the whole man. 

5. This state of the intellect and of the sensibili- 
ties becomes habitual with the actor by very reason 
of its forming a part of his profession. And this 
habitual state of these sensibilities, etc., has moral 
character in it, as it is voluntarily formed. 

These arguments do not apply to occasional 
theatrical representations in an amateur way, or 
to any legitimate outlet for the senses which con- 
stitute the play-element in our naturés which is so 
strenuously insisted upon by some as the argument 
for the being of the theater ; 7.e., that it is a natural 
outgrowth of our nature. I grant all this. But 
when it becomes professional it becomes habitual, 
and is a wrong development of our natures in cer- 
tain directions. The senses are very apt to be over- 
wrought, and the result is disastrous to a well- 
balanced development. And for this the actor is 
responsible, for he deliberately chooses that which 
will prove hurtful—that which must prove disas- 
trous in nine cases out of ten. And for this we, too, 
are responsible ; for when we support the theater 
by our presence and our money we are not fulfilling 
the primary element of a right moral character ; we 
are not loving our neighbor as ourselves. 


Frank R. Luckey. 
New Haven, 





II.—THE ACTOR AT HIS WORK. 
By Grorce J. MAnson. 


In the present discussion on the church and the 
theater the question has been asked, “ What is the 
moral influence of the actor’s art on the actor him- 
self?” To answer that question we must see the 
actor at his work. I shall attempt to give a plain 
statement of his work. 

And, first of all, we must speak from knowledge, 
not hearsay. We must not sit in our study and 
think, imagine, and guess that so and so is the case ; 
we must not pump up our information from the 
inward depths of our own consciousness ; if we are 
honest we will not, without ever having seen a 
solitary play or known a solitary player, set up our 
little theories about both and begin to philosophize, 
psychologize, and moralize plays and players out 
of existence. No; we must pursue the realistic 
method ; we must go out of our study, get close to 
the actor and his work, and make an honest report 
to our neighbors who have not the opportunity or 
the inclination to see both as they really are. It is 
well enough to argue that you know the evils of 
whisky without drinking it, the danger that lurks 
in poison without taking it, but when the question 
concerns the moral or immoral character of a large 
body of our fellow-citizens, surely we ought to mingle 
among them for a little while at least and make a 
personal study of what manner of peoplethey are. 

In the discussion about the players one very 
important fact always seems to be lost sight of, and 
that is that acting is a profession—a business. 
This is a self-evident proposition, but invariably, in 
the excitement of the moment, this truth is shoved 
off into some dark, obscure corner as if it were a 
bit of rubbish of no account. But it is important 
to bear in mind at the outset that acting is work 
done for pay. The actor goes to the theater at 
night as the merchant goes to his store or the 
lawyer to his office in the daytime—to work for the 
money he needs to support himself and family. If 
he seems to enjoy his business, if his work sits 
lightly on his shoulders, it is only because he has 
chosen a vocation that suits his talents and disposi- 
tion. 

Starting out at about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we will take a look at the rehearsal of a play. 
We enter the theater at the front entrance, and, 
groping our way across the lobby, which, in contrast 
with the garish day we have just left, seems darker 
than it really is, we find our way into the auditor- 
ium. How gloomy, how depressing it is! There 
is only one solitary gas jet burning in the vast 
theater, and that is on the stage; it comes from a 
piece of gas-pipe as long as a cane, and is evidently 
but a temporary affair. There is a big, fat man 
in shirt-sleeves who is shoving sections of scenery 
around, whistling the while a doleful, sentimental 
air not calculated to brighten up the gloom. He 
puts a small table and chair down in the front of 
the stage. In a little while a well-dressed gentle- 
man walks slowly across the stage and seats him- 
self in the chair by the table. He has been pointed 
out to us on the street, and we know him as the 
famous dramatic author and actor, Mr. B He 
has a manuscript book which he places on the 
table. There are new arrivals, several gentlemen 
and four or five ladies. There is nothing peculiar 
about their dress or manner that calls for special 
comment. The gentlemen are in a group, talking 
in a low tone ; the ladies are by themselves, chatting, 
and are seemingly in good spirits. One of them, 
bolder than-the rest and apparently urged by her 
companions to make the movement, goes to the 
man at the table (who is over sixty and wears 
glasses) and says: “ Now, dear Mr. B——, how 
long are you going to keep us to-day?” “ That 
depends on yourselves ; you must be perfect.” “ Oh 
[pleadingly |, but you know we can’t be perfect in 
this world.” “ Very true, my dear Miss S——. 
but we must be perfect on the stage. And now 
[turning round ], ladies and gentlemen, ready for the 
first act.” 

Ah! now we are going to see the play. For the 
moment we allow ourselves to be permeated witli 
the delicious feeling that comes over a man when 
he finds he is going to get something for nothing. 
Only, however, for the moment, for the subsequem! 
proceedings are by no means hilarious or interesting. 
and this experience is not going to furnish an eX- 
ception to the universal rule. ‘This is something the 
way the rehearsal was carried on: 








Mr. B 





[who is the author and stage mana- 


ger]. We will skip the first scene [Miss-S——. 
sotto voce : Oh, that’s jolly !], and do that bit of a 
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love scene commencing, “ Oh, darling,” ete. 
Mr. T and Miss $ , Teady. 

Mr. T- [the leading man]. Oh, darling— 

Mr. B——. Here, here, that won’t do! When 
you walk up to her you must come with a quicker 
step. You must appear more anxious. 

Mr. T- - Oh, darl— 

Mr. B . And, Miss B 
with your side toward him. 

Mr. T- . Oh, dar— 

Mr. B . Ah! I don’t like the tone; a little 
lower, more persuasive, more passionate, more ear- 
nest. 

Mr. T——. Oh— - 

Miss 8S: . But, Mr. B , should he stand 
so close at first, when all those other lines come 
after the “Oh, darling” ? 

Mr. B . No, he is right. 
should move back. Where’s the mark on the 
floor? Oh, here! There; when he stops at the 
third speech, and you commence with “ But, Harold, 
my heart,” and so on, you step back to your mark, 
here; he turns, and puts his hands to his forehead. 
No; that’s right ; go on. 

Mr. T: . Oh, darling, if you only knew that— 

Mr. B . Excuse me. Mr. Smith [to gen- 
tleman at back of stage], you must be standing by 
the door, ready to come in. And when you repeat 
the line, “ But, Harold Dane, the day will come,” 
ete., put more emotion into it; let your voice quiver 
a little, and let your face be turned to Miss S 
as the curtain falls. 


Now, 




















, please stand more 


So. 

















It is you who 











And so the rehearsal went on. In the rear of 
the stage two actors were going through a whis- 
pered dialogue ; a young woman was making mo- 
tions of a pleading nature while looking at an empty 
chair; another actress was studying her book; an 
elderly actress was kitting some bit of woman’s gear 
while waiting her turn to go through her part. Mr. 
B was omnipresent ; he would dart from one 
end of the stage to the other; take the actors and 
actresses by the arms or shoulders, and shove them 
about as if they were wooden tobacco signs; once 
in a while he would show temper, stamp his foot: 
he would not have it done that way, it must be 
done this way, and he would recite the pasage to 
illustrate the correct method. Evidently the play- 
ers did not relish Mr. B . In groups at the 
back of the stage the ladies would complain how 
cross and ugly he was; one actor remarked that he 
was entirely too particular about trifles, which led 
an elderly player standing by his side to say, “ Aye, 
but, after all, it is attending to the trifles that counts 
in the long run, and that makes good professionals ; 
you know Mr. B isa great actor himself, and 
he has become so only through hard work.” The 
silence that followed this speech could probably 
be taken as an indorsement of its truth. 

This rehearsal has seemed strange to us: this 
bare, business-like way of dealing with sentiments 
and feelings; making a man’s love-speeches keep 
time to the number of his steps, or a certain given 
space over which he has to travel to the idol of his 
heart; this resort to mechanical, matter-of-fact 
methods to produce artistic results. Well, as we 
set out to do, we are beginning to see the actor at 
his work. In other professions similar methods are 
employed: with the artist, the rough outline gradu- 
ally developed into the finished painting; the poet 
writing, erasing, writing, erasing, again and again, 
before the finished copy is made ; the novelist with 
his “plan” of the story, allowing so many pages for 
this love scene, so many lines to the description of 
that landscape; the clergyman measuring off his 
sermon into so many words, or so many minutes for 
description, so much for exegesis, so much for moral 
lesson, and so much for grand peroration or earnest 
appeal. And the actor in his method of bringing about 
artistic{results is very much the same as other people. 

“But how did the gentlemen and ladies act 
toward one another?” Just about the same as 
ladies and gentlemen act anywhere, with this shock- 
ing exception, that some of the leading people called 
each other by their given names. It would be— 
“Charley, youmust be wrong,” “ Lottie, permit me 
to suggest,” “Sam, look at your book and you'll see 
I’m right,” ete.—all suggestions having reference 
to the stage work. But, reader, there is no harm 
in all this. These people have known each other 
for years. This familiarity may be unconventional, 
to you and me it may sound queer, but don’t let us 
say it is prima facie evidence of sin. When the 
rehearsal is over, these people hurry off in different 
directions, each one having his own business to 
attend to. 

It is the rule in all well-regulated theaters that 











no one is allowed behind the scenes, except those 
who have business on the stage. Through personal 
acquaintance with a theatrical manager to whom 
we have privately told our purpose, we are allowed 
to overstep this rule and enter the mysterious 
precincts. Certainly the entrance is mysterious 
enough—through a little wooden door in a narrow 
back street, past a short, stout, ugly-looking man 
whom you would take for Cerberus himself, into a 
long, narrow, poorly lighted passage, and so on to 
the stage. 

And now what do we see? We see three or four 
people come in singly—actors and actresses ; the 
ladies wander off in one direction, the gentlemen in 
another, and we are left alone. A man is sitting on 
a stool in one corner near the curtain. He says 
we'll have to stand * well back”? when the curtain 
rises. We faithfully promise him to glue ourselves 
to the whitewashed wall; for it is worth going 
through some inconvenience, considering the “ fun” 
we are going to have. A bell rings in the distance, 
evidently below the stage. The performers come 
trooping up ready for the scene. They are dressed 
for one of |the old comedies ; the ladies wear pow- 
dered wigs, the gentlemen knee-breeches. The man- 
ager leads us to the wall, saying, “ Now, you stand 
there, or you'll spoil the scene.” Remembering our 
promise, we assume a statue-like obedience. Ding- 
a-ling! the curtain rises. The “old man” walks in, 
followed by his wife, the “old lady.” There is 
dialogue ; we can’t hear it. The “leading lady,” 
who is quite pretty, is standing by us, talking with 
a sister actress about a house she is going to rent 
for the summer, and invites her friend to come up 
and spend a couple of weeks. She keeps her eyes 
on the stage, however, and suddenly trips before 
the audience, exclaiming, in a very different 
voice: “Good-morning, papa.” Soon the act 
is over; the eurtain falls; the players melt 
away in different directions to their dressing- 
rooms. They chat with one another on the 
way. One says the house is very good; the 
“old man” remarks that there ought to have 
been “ better ‘backing’ to that scene;” the pretty 
leading lady exclaims to her friend, “Gracious, 
Hattie! did you see that comical couple in the front 
‘row? They’re from Wayback as sure as you live.” 

All stock companies playing in one theater all the 
time have very strict printed rules, and in theaters 
where they are not printed they are as well known 
as the rules of etiquette which say that you shall not 
try to eat peas with your knife for soup with your 
fork. These rules are, in substance, that no liquor 
of any kind is allowed behind the scenes, no swear- 
ing, no delays. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
some actors are noble, high-minded men, some are 
pretty fair, some are only average, and some are 
“no good ;” just the same as it is with any other 
class of humanity. Many of them are married and 
are devoted, happy husbands. Some get divorces ; 
so do other people. Some have scandals; so do 
other people. No sooner can an actor afford it than 
he owns a home in the country for summer use; 
a host of New York players live quiet, rural lives 
all the spare time they have. This certainly is not 
a sign of deep depravity. 

The bright, well-educated clergymen of our day 
should become acquainted with actors, selecting 
their company in the profession as they would in 
any other walk of life. No class of men (and I am 
proud to be able to say it from experience) can be 
better companions, socially, than our modern, intel- 
lectual clergymen. It may be said of them as Gold- 
smith said of Dr. Johnson in the dedication of 
“She Stoops to Conquer :” “It may serve the inter- 
ests of mankind [in this case the players] to inform 
them that the greatest wit may be found in a char- 
acter without impairing the most unaffected piety.” 
And the more the actors, the clergy, and good, sen- 
sible people get together the better will they know 
each other, and laugh away past misunderstandings 
and blot out narrow, cruel judgments. 


DLE, - 
A REJOINDER. 


My Dear Miss Willard : 

PON reading your letter of July 29 I was led 

to reflect that, while poetry and sentiment 
have their uses, when a great and fundamental 
change in constitutional government is contemplated 
—for itis this, and not merely the legal prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, which is the issue—a careful 
comparison of facts and arguments, and a serious 
consideration of the principles involved in the 
established order of things, are more to the pur- 











pose. My letter of last June attempted to trace the 
teaching of nature in regard to woman’s capacity 
and function in government. In opposition to these 
views you- bring the testimony of “two Christian 
mothers.” If it were possible for me to transcribe 
for you the handful of personal letters which I have 
received from both fathers and mothers indorsing 
the views contained in that letter, I think the pre- 
ponderance of testimony would be upon my side. 
But the place to count majorities is not in the per- 
sonal correspondence of either of us, but among the 
fifteen or twenty millions of American women, of 
whom, after forty years of noisy and persistent agi- 
tation, only a few hundred thousand have been in- 
duced to avow themselves as believers in woman’s 
right toa share in civil government. Thus is the 
pyramid which you yourself inverted set back upon 
its proper base. 

Let us note briefly what is taught in Revelation 
concerning this subject of authority as between men 
and women. Noteaching in all God’s Word appears 
tome to be plainer than that which relates to this 
subject. To the man is given, in both home and 
church, authority, government; to the woman 
loving ministry and inspiration; and the constant 
injunctions of St. Paul to men to use their power 
with tenderness and consideration clearly indicate, 
to my mind, that woman is debarred the heavier 
and ruder functions of life, not more 
her nature is not fitted for them than because 
her powers and capacities are needed for higher and 
finer uses. I see no partiality, no inequality, in this 
distribution of differing gifts, but rather an infinitely 
tender thought of God toward woman, that she 
should be protected, exalted, set on high in the 
divine kingdom, which is the kingdom of love. 
Our beloved Lord, also, dying upon the cross, did 
not invest his cherished mother with apostleship 
and commission her to assist in laying the founda- 
tions of the infant church, but tenderly consigned 
her to the filial care of the best beloved ot his 
disciples ; and from that hour till death put an end 
to his charge, the silence of the apostolic records 
in regard to St. John indicate how faithful he was 
to his charge. But when he did come forth from 
that long retirement, how attuned were all his 
utterances to the deep inspiration of love, which, we 
may well believe, was caught from years of domes- 
tic intimacy with the woman who had sheltered the 
Infinite Love in her bosom ; out of whose veins had 
been formed the body of that sacrifice which is 
our salvation. In all the New Testament, while 
abundant honor is given to woman in her ministry 
of sympathy and helpfulness, I know of no passage 
which sustains any claim on her part to authority 
or government. In the official report of a meeting 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held in one of our Southern cities, it is re- 
corded that a clergyman attending the sessions, be- 
coming intoxicated with the eloquence of some of the 
lady speakers, was moved to cry out, “Paul didn’t 
mean—Paul didn’t mean—Paul didn’t mean—I 
don’t know what Paul meant.” My dear Miss 
Willard, will you kindly tell us what St. Paul did 
mean—or must we wait for Mrs. Stanton’s revision 
of the Bible? « 

Twenty years ago I was tolerant of woman suf- 
frage, because I felt the need of something to open 
a wider door for woman, and lift her to a better 
comprehension of her own powers and worthiness. 
But as the years have passed by, and I have 
sorrowfully watched how, with the good that was 
sure to come from any agitation of woman’s place 
in the commonwealth, mischievous teachings were 
coming in, thick and fast; how false ideals were 
luring women from the natural and holy ministries 
of the home, and promoting a coarse and selfish in- 
dividualism, wholly opposed to that true union 
and co-operation of the sexes upon which the highest 
welfare of the race depends, I have felt serious 
misgivings. It was along time before I could trace 
the source of this miasm which seemed to hang 
about a movement which called itself a reform, 
claimed kinship with so much that was good and 
excellent. Accident or Providence led me at last 
to a thorough study of Socialism, of which woman 
suffrage is a vital and integral part, and I felt that 
therein I had found the key to the mystery. 

Christianity is the child of our heavenly Father's 
love. European Socialism is the offspring of athe- 
ism and despair. They seek one common object— 
the redemption of the world from evil, and the per- 
fection of the human race; but their methods are 
not only widely different, they are wholly antago- 
nistic. Christianity seeks to renew the heart, Social- 
ism to compel the life ; Christianity points men to a 
divine Saviour, Socialism sees no being in the uni- 
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verse higher than the human individual. Its tenets 
are, briefly and generally, the denial of God, the 
abrogation of faith and worship, the destruction of 
the primal institutions of the race—home, church, 
and State—the abolition of private property, equal 
political rights for all men and women, all sexual 
relations to be formed and dissolved at the will of 
the parties, the new State or commune to rear and 
educate all children, equal labor and equal pay for 
men and women. It is as nearly as possible the mad- 
ness of the French Revolution reduced to method. 
So far as it goes—and it makes a good beginning 
—the manifesto of the recent council of women 
held at Washington gives fair expression to these 
ideas, in its demands for equal labor and equal pay 
for men and women, and equal political rights ; 
while if the natural relations of the sexes were thus 
perverted, what guarantee have we that its demand 
for equal purity would not quickly degenerate to 
the Socialistic standard of equal license ? 

It is impossible in the limits assigned to this 
letter to verify these statements in regard to the 
doctrines of Socialism by long quotations; but the 
authorities are at hand and can be produced if 
needed. Among them may be numbered such 
writers and speakers as Karl Marx, Engels, and 
Hasenclever, for many years a Socialistic member of 
the German Reichstag, on the Continent; Hynd- 
man, the leader of English Socialists; John Hum- 
phrey Noyes and Robert Dale Owen in our own 
country, and others less well known to the Amer- 
ican public. 

Mrs. Cady Stanton spoke with perfect consistency 
when she said last March in Washington: “The 
time is not far distant when, if men do not do jus- 
tice to women, the women will strike hands with 
Labor, with Socialism, with Anarchy,and you will 
have the scenes of the Revolution of France re- 
peated in this Republic.” I quote only a portion 
of what the Chicago “Tribune” vouches for as 
“Mrs. Stanton’s exact words as [stenographically ] 
reported at the time.” Her own amended report, 
officially published, though modified somewhat in 
expression, is substantially the same in idea. 

This is the Socialism which is proposing a shorter 
cut for the salvation of the world than the divinely 
ordained methods of Christianity, exactly as woman 
suffrage proposes a shorter cut to prohibition. The 
question which is sure to come before the next gen- 
eration with awful insistence is, Which of these two 
shall prevail ? and the deep pathos and the large 
measure of justice which underlie the Socialistic 
cause will not be the least embarrassing feature of 
the situation. 

You speak of my “inconsistency,” which was at 
least an amiable one, in being willing to give you 
credit for your good work in the temperance cause, 
while deprecating your advocacy of woman suffrage, 
which I believe to be a doctrine in the highest de- 
gree pernicious and hurtful to female character. 
But, my dear sister, permit me to say, in further 
extenuation of my fault, that you and the many 
excellent women associated with you have been 
brought up under Christian influences, your char- 
acters have been formed upon Christian models. 
You have never felt for an hour tht actual effect of 
such a revolution in social and political life as the 
doctrines you advocate would effect. It will re- 
quire, not two or three such elections as the one you 
note in Kansas, but two or three generations of 
women educated under the sway of these wholly 
unchristian doctrines, to show fully what their 
effect will be upon female character. I know of 
nothing in God’s Word or in human experience 
which justifies us in hoping for beneficial results. 

Nor have we yet counted all the forces adverse 
to Christianity which are marshaled in the field. 
In every Eurdpean country, and it is to be feared in 
our own as well, there is a considerable body of in- 
telligent and cultivated atheists and agnostics, who, 
restive under the bonds imposed upon their appetites 
by Christian marriage and: Christian morality, are 
looking more or less furtively to Socialism as the 
coming liberator. These also decry marriage, and 
favor the equal political rights of the sexes. Thus 
Christian institutions stand between foes on either 
hand, certain elements of both the upper and lower 
classes being arrayed against them. Under these 
circumstances, when a Christian woman takes upon 
herself the responsibility of causinga declaration in 
favor of woman suffrage to be incorporated in the 
platform of a political party which exists by virtue 
of the moral and Christian sentiment of the com- 
munity, no matter what is the amount of mo- 
mentary enthusiasm created thereby, it is fit and 
proper that a halt should be called and an explana- 
tion requested. Christian people have a right to 





ask upon what grounds they are expected to give 
up their trust in the established methods of Chris- 
tianity and pin their faith to principles and methods 
which have their origin in the hotbed of European 
atheism and anarchy. 

As for your beautiful dream of a nation redeemed 
and regenerated by the votes of women, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, or that portion of it which believes in woman 
suffrage, you will hardly be surprised that I do not 
regard it as foreshadowing the immediate probable 
future of this country. And this because of no 
disloyalty whatever to our common womanhood. 
Equally with yourself do I see in all Christian civil- 
ization the results of the united labors of men and 
women. I do not know how any soul can more 
fervently desire the elevation of woman than I, or 
cherish a more implicit faith in her ‘future destiny. 
But I believe that destiny must be achieved in the 
way of God’s appointment, and not by contravening 
laws plainly written in her own nature and in His 
revealed word. If to man has been given control, 
authority, to woman has come a sweeter gift, a 
nobler inheritance—that of being nearest to the 
Father’s heart, first to drink in the inspiration of 
his divine love, and to scatter the bright beams of 
its blessings from her radiant presence over this sin- 
sick, suffering earth. 

My dream for woman is of a day when she shall 
cast off her low and materialistic views of life and 
its concomitants, her groveling desires and earthl 
ambitions, and rise to the spiritual heights of her 
nature and destiny, as God has ordained them. 
Then will she be revealed in a glory fitly symbolized 
by the vision of the Revelator, and which Murillo 
has reproduced in his incomparable Madonna, of a 
woman clothed with the sun, and having the moon 
under her feet. It is to such an apotheosis as this 
that I believe God is calling her to walk through 
the pathway of obedience, humility, and love. 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 
CAROLINE F. Corsi. 








IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
IX. 


“... every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest.” 


HE friendship of nature is matched in Arden 
with human friendships as sincere, as void of 
disguise and flattery, as stimulating and satisfying. 
There are times when every sensitive person is 
wounded by misunderstanding of motives, by lack 
of sympathy, by indifference and coldness; such 
hours came not infrequently to Rosalind and myself 
in the old days before we set out for the Forest. 
We found unfailing consolation and strength in our 
common faith and purpose, but the frigidity of the 
atmosphere made us conscious at times of the 
effort one puts forth to simply sustain the life of 
his ideals, the charm and sweetness of those secret 
hopes which feed the soul. What must it be to 
live among those who are quick to recognize 
nobility of motive, to conspire with aspiration, to 
believe in the best and highest in each other? It 
was to taste such a life as this, to feel the consoling 
power of mutual faith and the inspiration of a 
common devotion to the ideals that were dearest to 
us, that our thoughts turned so often and with such 
longing to Arden. In such moments we opened 
with delight certain books which were full of the 
joy and beauty of the Forest life; books which 
brought back the dreams that were fading out and 
touched us afresh with the unsearchable charm and 
beauty of the Ideal. Surely there could no better 
fortune befall us than to be able to call these great 
ministering spirits our friends. 

But, strong as was our longing, we were not 
without misgivings when we first found ourselves in 
Arden. In this commerce of ideas and hopes what 
had we to give in exchange? How could we claim 
that equality with those we longed to know which is 
the only basis of friendship? We were uncon- 
sciously carrying into the Forest the limitations of 
our old life, and among all the glad surprises that 
awaited us there was none so joyful as the dis- 
covery that our misgivings vanished as soon as we 
began to know our neighbors. Neither of us will 
ever forget the perfect joy of those earliest meet- 
ings; a joy so great that we wondered if it could 
endure. There is nothing so satisfying as quick 
comprehension of one’s hopes, instant sympathy 
with them, absolute frankness of speech, and the 
brilliant and stimulating play of mind upon mind 
where there is complete unconsciousness of self and 
complete absorption in the idea and, the ,hour. 





There was something almost intoxicating in those 
first wonderful talks in Arden; we seemed suddenly 
not only to be perfectly understood by others, but 
for the first time to understand ourselves; the 
horizons of our mental world seemed to be swiftly 
receding and new continents of truth were lifted up 
into the clear light of consciousness. All that was 
best in us was set free ; we were confident where we 
had been uncertain and doubtful; we were bold 
where we had been almost cowardly. We spoke 
our deepest thought frankly; we drew from their 
hiding-places our noblest dreams of the life we 
hoped to live and the things we hoped to achieve ; 
we concealed nothing, reserved nothing, evaded 
nothing ; we were desirous above all things that 
others should know us as we knew ourselves. 
It was especially restful and refreshing to speak of 
our failures and weaknesses, of our struggles and 
defeats ; for these experiences of ours were instantly 
matched by kindred experiences, and in the com- 
mon sympathy and comprehension a new kind of 
strength came to us. The humiliation of defeat 
was shared, we found, by even the greatest; and 
that which made these noble souls what they were 
was not freedom from failure and weakness, but 
steadfast struggle to overcome and achieve. As 
the life of a new hope filled our hearts, we re- 
membered with a sudden pain the world out of 
which we had escaped, where every one hides his 
weakness lest it feed a vulgar curiosity, and con- 
ceals his defeats lest they be used to destroy rather 
than to build him up. 

With what delight did we find that in Arden the 
talk touched only great themes, in a spirit of 
beautiful candor and unaffected earnestness! To 
have exchanged the small personal talk from which 
we had often been unable to escape for this simple, 
sincere discourse on the things that were of com- 
mon interest was like exchanging the cloud-envel- 
oped lowland for some sunny mountain slope where 
every breath was vital and one mused on half a 
continent spread out at his feet. There is no food 
for the soul but truth, and we were filled with a 
mighty hunger when we understood for how long a 
time we had been but half fed. A new strength 
came to us, and with it an openness of mind anda 
responsiveness of heart that made life an inexhaust- 
ible joy. We were set free from the weariness of 
old struggles to make ourselves understood; we 
were no longer perplexed with doubts about the 
reality of our ideals; we had but to speak the 
thought that was in us, and to live fearlessly and 
joyously in the hour that was before us. Frank 
speaking, absolute candor, that would once have 
wounded, now only cheered and stimulated; the 
spirit of entire helpfulness drives out all morbid 
self-consciousness. Differences no longer embitter 
when courtesy and faith are universal possessions. 

There is nothing more sacred than friendship, 
and it is impossible to profane it by drawing the 
veil from its ministries. The charm of a perfectly 
noble companionship between two souls is as real as 
the perfume of a flower, and as impossible to con- 
vey by word or speech ; nature has made its sanctity 
inviolable by making it forever impossible of revela- 
tion and transference. I cannot translate into any 
language the delicate charm, the inexhaustible 
variety, the noble fidelity to truth, the vigor and 
splendor of thought, the unfailing sympathy, of our 
Arden friendships ; they are a part of the Forest, and 
one must seek them there. It would vulgarize 
these fellowships to catalogue the great names, 
always familiar to us and yet which gained another 
and a better familiarity when they ceased to recall 
famous persons and became associated with those 
who sat at our hearthstone or gathered about our 
simple board. Rosalind was sooner at home in this 
noble company than I: she had far less to learn; 
but at last I grew into a familiarity with my neigh- 
bors which was all’ the sweeter to me because it 
registered a change in myself long hoped for, often 
despaired of, at last accomplished. To be at one 
with nature was a joy which made life seem rich 
beyond all earlier thought ; but when to this there 
was added the fellowship of spirits as true and 
great as nature herself, the wine of life overflowed 
the exquisite cup into which an invisible hand 
poured it. The days passed like a dream as we 
strayed together through the woodland paths ; some- 
times in some deep and shadowy glen silence laid 
her finger on our lips, andin a common mood we 
found ourselves drawn together without speech. 
Often at night, when the magic of the moon has 
woven all manner of enchantments about us, we 
have lingered hour after hour under that supreme 
spell which is felt only when soul speaks with soul. 

H.W. M. | 
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AMONG THE ROCKS. 
By Aanes M. Macuar. 


ITTING on the rocky beach that, with patches 
of sand interspersed, lines the shore of the 
loveliest bay of the lower St. Lawrence, one would 
like to be able, through the medium of written 
words, to communicate to others some of the impres- 
sions made on one’s own mind by the manifold 
beauty of the scene. The still loveliness of an ex- 
quisite Angust morning seems to soften and ethere- 
alize into harmony with itself the hues and out- 
lines which in dark and gloomy weather might 
seem somewhat cold and stern; though the land- 
scape around us presents a charming combination 
of river, sea, and highland scenery which it would 
not be easy to surpass. 

To the right, as we look northeastward toward 
the Gulf, lies the broad silver stream of the St. 
Lawrence—here some twenty miles across from 
shore to shore—so calm that, like a silver mirror, 
it reflects the pearly tints of the soft cirrus clouds 
floating near the horizon, and bounded by a delicate 
line of blue, distant hills, rising, peak behind peak, 
till the eye can no longer distinguish them from the 
blue of the sky. Looking northeastward, it seems 
as if the vista reached to the wide Atlantic itself, 
beyond the ever-widening river, as its shores recede 
further and further apart. To the left, looking 
straight before us, a long, bold line of headland 
forms the opposite extremity of the sheltered bay, 
its slopes dappled with stretches of purple woods 
and amber lines of autumn fields, while a long line 
of white cottages is dotted over the purple and 
golden downs that slope shoreward in robes of 
green foliage, broken occasionally by precipitous 
cliffs, and leaving at their feet only a narrow strip 
of beach at low tide. In the bend of the bay the 
ridges of headland on both sides approach each 
other, leaving between them a sloping valley, 
through which the little Murray River takes its wan- 
dering way over its brown, pebbly bed to the greater 
stream at our feet. From here one cannot see the 
course of this little river, only the bay formed at its 
débouchure ; but the white church and convent on 
its banks form the central point of the picture, as 
you look up the bay, among the bold blue hills at 
the head of the valley. Along their purple slopes, 
and across the bold headland opposite, white-walled 
cottages, dotted in long lines, give the needed 
touches of human interest to the wide landscape. 
Behind us a continuous line of white cottages runs 
along the bay, from its southern extremity, above 
which rise the slopes of a long hill, also clad in the 
prevalent uniform of birch, fir, and cedar, broken 
here and there by white cottages and little patches 
of cultivated land. 

This Highland valley, for such it really is, is 
known as Murray Bay, and lies some ninety miles 
below the old historic city of Quebec. The voyage 
from Quebee down, ona fine July or August day, is 
most charming. The north shore, after passing the 
populous Isle of Orleans, and the long white line of 
houses that extends, almost unbroken, as far as the 
bold headland of Cape Tourmente, is one grand 
succession of great lonely hills, almost as lonely as 
when Jacques Cartier’s ‘ white-winged canoes” first 
threaded this noble waterway from the sea. The 
south shore is thickly sprinkled with white villages, 
but it is almost too far off to discern them even 
faintly against the misty blue hills. But the 
Saguenay steamer which carries us down hugs the 
northern shore pretty closely, and as it passes one 
grand mountain curve after another, forest clad 
from top to bottom, and flecked with the shadows of 
the floating clouds, one sees them—save for an 
occasional tent-like white cottage relieved against 
the green, or an occasional little hill-top village 
clustered round its church—just as they looked to 
the wondering eye of Cartier or Champlain. So 
solitary are these great domes and summits of green 
that at many points the plunging white whales, the 
gulls following the vessel, or an occasional water- 
fowl, are the only objects that break the repose of 
inanimate nature. To any one interested in early 
Canadian history, as at least every reader of Park- 
man must be, the very nomenclature is full of asso- 
ciation. “ Whatisland is that?’ I asked the cap- 
tain of the steamer, as we were passing a long, 
wooded island, looking low and flat by contrast with 
the grand hills to our left. “ The Ile aux Coudres,” 
was his reply. How the name carried us back to 
Parkman’s vivid narrative of that first voyage of 
Cartier’s, when he found this island abounding in 





tilberts, and so gave it the name it still bears un- 
changed ! 
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great mountain masses piled against the horizon 
and opening up in one long vista after another, 
Cartier and Champlain should have been seized by 
a strong desire to “go up and possess ” this goodly 
land, and plant the banner of the cross and the lily 
on its majestic mountain ramparts. 

Murray Bay looks pretty and picturesque even 
from the end of its long, high pier—all the piers 
being long and high to suit the changes of the ad- 
vancing and receding tide. Some picturesque, bold 
rocks, crested with foliage, abut near the pier, and 
a white hotel stands out from the brow of the wooded 
heights above. Below. a long range of white summer 
cottages, occupied by summer sojourners, extends 
back under the hill along the shore of the bay. 
This point, devoted to summer cottages and 
hotels, is called Pointe au Pie, and is the chief 
resort of temporary visitors. The opposite head- 
land—ealled Cap a lAigle—is also a favorite 
spot for those who like to spend the hot months 
of summer among its bracing air and compara- 
tive solitude. It has its primitive little French 
hamlet and post-office about five miles’ walk from 
the pier—a lovely walk on a summer day, when 
from the high land on which you walk you can see 
the opposite distant range of hills of the Province 
of Quebee (and possibly of Maine also), with the 
bold rocks called “the Pilgrims” marked out in 
soft purple tints against the dreamy blue of the 
sleeping river. 

To reach this high land you must follow the line 
of bay by a pretty road leading among undulat- 
ing slopes and “ fairy hills,” some of them crested 
with pines, with white, steep-roofed French houses 
scattered all along the way. Through the open 
doors you can catch glimpses of the neat, foreign- 
looking interiors, with their little strips of rag 
carpet, their straight-backed rocking-chairs, and 
great box-shaped cooking-stoves, suggestive of cold 
winter days, when this twenty-mile-wide river is 
frozen over for months, and big fires are de rigueur. 
A frequent adjunct of the little farmhouse, with its 
sloping eaves or little veranda, is the wayside 
oven, built of clay, and looking very much like 
a section of a great fat caterpillar. A grace- 
ful iron bridge spans the Murray River, rip- 
pling over its pebbly shallows between the pictur- 
esque wooded heights that overhang the steep- 
roofed or gambrel-roofed cottages at either side. 
The church, which, like most French-Canadian 
country churches, is a large and handsome one, 
all white and gold and bright color, is flanked by 
its usual attendant buildings—a pretty presbytére on 
the river bank, and a white convent, with a well- 
kept garden and statues of Joseph and Mary in 
front. Then there are the little French shops of 
the “marchands,” who sell all kinds of goods; the 
neat, substantial house of the “avocat;” the post-office, 
and the long row of little dwellings that cluster 
round each end of the bridge. Crossing this, the 
road winds picturesquely up the wooded height 
beyond, overhung with a dense verdure of birch and 
fir above and below you. Through the latter you 
can catch broken glimpses of the bay, with its oppo- 
site shore and the white houses of Point au Pie in 
the distance. And then, as, after passing rich past- 
ure-fields and green birch woods sloping up the hill- 
side, and showing blue mountain-tops behind, you 
have a glorious view up the valley among the hills 
and out over the calm expanse of bay, with its ships 
stranded by the low tide, to the stately river, with 
its far blue hills behind. As I saw this magnificent 
coup d’wil under the richly blended hues of a gor- 
geous gold and purple sunset, when the great red- 
purple clouds were massed behind the dark-blue 
hill-tops, and the placid river was dyed with the 
most exquisite tints of rose and purple and _palest 
green, it was a picture to which only a Turner 
could have done justice. 
frequent here, seem to add an April charm to this 
scenery, weaving about it a succession of exquisite 
rainbows, whose rich and softly blended hues con- 
trast with the deep blue and purple tones of the 
“everlasting hills”—a name by no means out of 
place as applied to these Laurentian hills, which are 
considered by geologists to be the oldest mountain 
range in the world, the youngest being our great 
snow-capped Rockies ; so that Canada may boast of 
having within her borders the oldest and some of 
the youngest hills of this round world of ours. 

In such a country waterfalls abound, of course ; 
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drives among these hills and glens, which it would 
require a summer to exhaust. 


One of the nearest | 


points of interest is the Falls of the Fraser—a little | 
river which winds out from the hidden recesses of | 
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in two cascades from the higher ground above. 
To reach this you may easily walk, if you have 
plenty of time. If not, you must take a caldche—a 
light, springy little two-wheeled affair with one 
high seat, the driver sitting on a little perch in 
front. In a caléche you must adjust yourself to the 
motion of the vehicle, the effect being somewhat 
the same as riding on horseback, so that no one who 
cares for easy and luxurious transportation need try 
a caléche. But the elastie little vehicle, with its 
sure-footed little pony, is the very thing for these 
steep ascents and descents, which often seem scarcely 
practicable for anything on wheels. But the little 
horse puts his sturdy feet together, and knows the 
exact incline of every grade; and if the passenger 
has the good sense to keep a firm yet buoyant seat, 
he will—despite Mr. Adirondack Murray—think 
the caléche an ideal vehicle for a mountain region, 
and, where it can be procured, will never take an 
ordinary trap. 

To reach the nearest waterfall of the Fraser you 
have to leave the high-road, and, paying a small 
toll for right of way, to drive across the fields, which 
here are all hillsides. The driver frequently dis- 
mounts to lead his horse up or down, and the pas- 
sengers feel much inclined to follow his example. 
As you pass you may see a merry troop of boys and 
girls busy reaping the grain with the sic//e—a com- 
mon sight in this primitive land—and_ standing 
with eyes attent to see the strangers pass. Opening 
a roughly fashioned gate that finally bars the way, 
you cross a little bridge that spans the stream above 
the fall, and follow a woodland path that leads you 
down, amid cedar and golden-rod and asters, close 
to the edge of the dark rocks over which the stream 
dashes, in a succession of short cascades, from one 
brown ledge to another, into a dark pool, where 
white-limbed birches overhang the swirling eddies 
that wind away between almost precipitous banks, 
which browsing cattle ascend and descend like 
goats, pasturing on the grass watered by the spray 
of the falls. The higher fall is still finer, but to 
reach it you must drive further and take a stiff 
climb, for which. however, you are well repaid in 
the end. The road to Quebee winds up the hill 
above Pointe au Pie, and is a pretty drive or walk 
among the firs and cedars, with here and there a 
little hillside farmhouse, with its invariable patch of 
maize and potatoes and tobacco. Along the shore, 
too, at the foot of the cliffs above the point, there 
are pretty walks at low tide, when you can reach 
little cataracts that steal down through 
coverts to meet the river. 

The country here is entirely French, and the 
simple, frugal habitants are almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. The carefully kept and adorned 
churches, the wayside crosses, and the same sacred 
symbol displayed on the walls of every cottage 
home, remind us of the religious nature of the 
French-Canadian, whose faith dominates and colors 
his whole daily life. The village curé is generally 
the friend of all his parishioners, and the sight of 
the black-robed, kindly faced “father” reminds one 
of the heroic missionaries who, in the early days of 
“ New France,” won for their Church, by blood and 
suffering, the firm foothold she has ever since re- 
tained in French Canada. 

At Pointe au Pie there is a neat little Protest- 
ant church just above the beach, erected for the 
convenience of the summer colony. Though built 
about twenty years ago, its neat varnished pine 
interior looks as fresh as if newly finished. Here, 
by a liberal and brotherly arrangement, alternate 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian services are held, 
which are attended by a good congregation, inelud- 
ing all denominations, though these two generally 
predominate here. The preaching is generally 
good, for it often happens that two or three clergy- 
men are simultaneously sojourning at this pleasant 
resort. It is pleasant to notice that, through 
the agency of a “ Convalescent Home” here, and a 
“Fresh-Air Fund” in Montreal, many poor inva- 
lids and sickly children enjoy the benefit of the sea 
air and bathing. ‘The water is indeed very cold, so 
cold that only strong people ean remain in it any 
time. But the children wade about the sands, and 
dig their little “ wells,” and go home a good deal 
stronger and browner than they come; and the 
invalids enjoy a sunny lounge on the beach, and 
drink in fresh life with the pure air and tranquil 
beauty around them. ‘The hotels are very com- 
fortable, though simple in their accommodation, 
and excellent board ean be had for a dollar a day, 
while simplicity in dress and style are still happily 
prevalent. And a more attractive place for a sum 
mer sojourn, more charming views, and purer and 
more bracing air could scareely be desired. 
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By Ricua Berton. 

|* so there were a spirit, poised in peace 
Above all wind-gusts in the heavens high, 

And he might mark 1 us mortals langh or ery, 

Ace ording ¢ as the glooméd clouds increase 

Or suns beguile them in golden fleece, 

Methinks he would be like to smile oes sigh 

(So placid he, so far within the sky, 

And knowing God’s great love can never 

That we the | puny yet the prideful race 

Must change as skies change ; be like babes that fret 

When so their yearning mother moves her breast 

To ease her mothering, or turns her face 

Aside a moment, reaching out to get 

Some wrappings soft to lull their limbs to rest. 


—[Harper’s Monthly. 
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THE TEA-CUP OR THE MOUNTAIN-TOP 


OMEN are said to have less charity for trans- 
gression than men; to have fewer sympa- 
thies outside of personal relations; to confine their 
interest to the persons and subjects that come in 
personal contact with them. The world to them is 
measured by their loves ; all outside is ashes. This is, 
in a measure, true. The majority of women are 
forced by circumstances to use all their energies of 
hody and mind to keep comfort, peace, enjoyment 
daily conditions of the family life. This limitation 
narrows their views, and gives all their standards 
of life the height and breadth of their own experi- 
ences. Wealth to women thus placed receives 
more than its due, becomes more important than 
its real value deserves. They do not see the obliga- 
tion to non-essentials that it involves; they do not 
see or realize that the mere cost of living in con- 
formity with conventionalities of social grade into 
which wealth lifts, or throws, or boosts its possess- 
ors leaves, after all, but a small margin of liberty. 
Wealth is comparative. For men and women may 
feel keenly the need of economy and yet spend 
yearly what would be a fortune to a man whose 
standards, whose social demands, are those of eom- 
parative poverty. We may declare our independ- 
ence, yet we all yield to the unWritten code of the 
social grade in which we move. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe—and there is no woman 
of our day who has broader views, or who has hewn 
a life-path every step of which more marks a woman 
governed by none but the highest laws—in a 
recent article on “ How to Extend the Sympathies 
of Women,” says: 

“We all know the common saying that ‘ one-half 
of the world does not know how the other half 
lives.” We might extend this by saying that, in 
civilized countries even, a twentieth part of society 
neither know nor care how the rest live. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more limited or defective 
view of humanity in general than that usually 
entertained within the bounds of what is technically 
called society. Here the division accepted is simple 
enough, into rich and poor, high and low, orthodox 
and heterodox, fashionable and common. For the 
moralist and sociologist those divisions do not avail 
atall. These will draw their distinctions between 
the high-toned and low-toned, between the profligate 
and the virtuous, between pious and profane, be- 
tween the intelligent and the stupid, between pro- 
ducers and mere consumers. Both will find their 
highest human values quite independent of fashion 
or fortune. Knowledge gives breadth of view. In 
some individuals and in some classes prejudice and 
selfhood are so strong that ignorance only annexes 
facts to itself. instead of yielding to the unfolding 
of truth, and thus ceasing to be ignorance. For 
the fact lies on the surface, while the meaning of 
the fact is far within, and ean only be learned by 
right analysis. Such education as women have had 
in the past has not only discouraged but ineapaci- 
tated many of them from making any availing 
analysis of the social elements which surround 


them. The privileged among them have been 
taught to exaggerate class limits, and to regard 


thein as absolutely binding. The female mind thus 
becomes the hotbed of intoler ance, the very nursery 
of ignorance and superstition.” 

Edueation, then, is the foandation of growth, the 
touchstone of life. And this does not mean a mere 
knowledge of facts, an unrelated chain of ologies ; 
it means a knowledge of men and women that comes 
from touching lives of other circles than our own, 
of other nations than our own. It-means a trained 
perception to see the struggle. to live highly and 
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nobly ; the power to see through the surface to the 
soul, and by act, by word, by smile even, to make 
the goal more easy of attainment to those who have 
entered the race. This it is to live, and it is in this 
very particular that woman fails of the glory of liv- 
ing. Not by nature, but by training, have we 
grown to live within our own dooryards. <A few 
there are who have learned the need of a broader 
outlook if the generation to follow are to reach a 
nobler, a higher, stature of womanhood, of manhood. 
‘To quote Mrs. Howe again: 

“The great Apostle Paul has wisely enumerated 
the gifts and talents which men may owe to nature, 
improved by cultivation. Bunt more wisely has he 
said that, without charity, these gifts profit their 
possessor nothing. Now, charity, in common 
thought, has two meanings. The first is alms-giv- 
ing, the second is leniency of judgment concerning 
the conduct of those with whom we have to do. 
But not either or both of these can fill up the meas- 
ure of that heavenly grace which is the soul and 
spirit of Christianity. 
must think to mean a deep and loving concern for 
our fellow-creatures. Now, I will not say how far 
women attain or come short of this divine grace, 
but I will say that, without it, they must always 
lack the crown and glory of true womanhood. I 
will say, too, that in the present day the especial 
and providential subject of this charity is their own 
sex. 

“ How does our record stand in this particular ? 


purity, but we give up a frightful proportion of our 
sex to recognized pollution and degradation. Some 
of us live and move on a high tableland of cireum- 
stance and opportunity. All about us are the deep 
vales of misery and privation. The wail of women 
who cannot feed their children, who break their 
health with overwork or waste it in ignorant idle- 
ness, comes up to us. We shrug our shoulders, 
Hing an alms, fill up a subscription, are very sorry— 
that is all. But if we had charity, Paul’s charity, 
we should go down into these low places, and inquire 
into the causes of all this misery and degradation. 
And then the superfluity of our wealth would all be 
directed to the true alchemy, the turning of society 
dross into human gold. We should know what are 


the minds of the women who sink so low. If they 
we ignorant, we should have them taught. If they 


have no skill, they should have the chance to acquire 
it. If they have no faith in God, they should be 
instructed in his wondrous revelations. If they 
have nowhere a source of sympathetic help and 
counsel, we women who affect to know something 
of life and of duty from a high standpoint must be 
to them a body of helpers and counselors. 

* And here, at last, I come to the point where the 
two themes given me to treat become one. You, 
society women, apply yourselves to lifting up the 
women of the poorer classes. Young ladies, let 
each one of you help some young girl who stands 
on the threshold of life unprovided with the skill 
and knowledge which are requisite to make a 
woman’s life pure, honorable, and self-supporting. 
Mothers who lay your infants in a silken bed, or 
gather around you your well-grown children, have 
x care for the mothers whose infants pine in un- 
wholesome dens, whose children, if left to them- 
selves, will learn only the road to the gallows. Rise 
to the entertainment of this true thought: ‘The 
evil which we could prevent and do not, is in that 
degree our — i 


“THY SERVANT CHIMHAM.” 


By Miriam Baxter. 


PART Ill. 
HE years tlew fast over the Eastbrooks’ home, 
and Chimham was now a small toddler, very 
uncertain as to the legs and seemingly overweighted 
about the head, clinging to his mother’s gown all 
over the house, and essaying self-destruction in the 
many ways known only to the fertile infant mind : 
and directly, almost before his mother had time to 
congratulate herself that he had escaped this or 
that deadly peril in the house, the boy was tramp- 
ing after his father all about the farm, and on terms 
of the closest intimacy with all.the four-footed life 
on the place. 

Mothers are sometimes a little extreme in their 
estimate of their own children; but Chimham East- 
brook was certainly a rare child. By the time he 
was five years old the whole neighborhood conceded 
| the point that the boy was quite out of the ordinary 
| run. 

It was not alone the child's 





rare beauty, but he 


Charity, in Paul’s sense, I | 


We are held to be the very depository of personal | 
| best of everything. 
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| was so bright and brave, and he looked up in your 


face with such a clear light in the brown eyes’ 


| depths, there was about him such a winning frank- 


ness, joined with a quaint childish dignity, that 
everybody turned to look at him, and people often 
said, “I do wonder what they will make out of that 
little Eastbrook boy—he looks so superior to other 
children of his age |” 

You may be sure Mary saw all this, and heard 
many remarks. Nothing was lost upon her. “She 
kept all these things and pondered them in her 
heart,” and felt surer every day that a splendid 
destiny was coming to her child. 

Every night, when George came in from his day’s 
work, it was such delight to talk over with him 
everything that had occurred through his absence. 
The wonderful boy had done so and so, or his 
lips had dropped such and such beautiful or wise 
things for such a little child. He had confessed 
frankly some trifling fault this morning ; or, to-night, 
when he said his prayers, he had put in some 
sweet new petition of his own accord; or he had 
spoken some lovely words about what he would do 
when he grew to be a man. All of these things 
were told over and over again, almost as if an oracle 
had uttered them; and then would always follow 
the glowing plans for the boy’s life-work. 

“He ought to be ready for college by the time he 
is sixteen,” said his father. “ There will be plenty 
of money to take him through if I live; and J 
mean to send him straight to Princeton, Mary ; 
that is the best; and I mean he shall have the very 
That boy is going to be heard 
from; he’s got the genuine stuff in him. It will 
be something to look forward to for ns, Mary, to 
our son shining i in the world, and people looking up 
to him, won’t it?” 

“What do you think he will be, George? Per- 
haps he might turn out a great preacher, and people 
crowd to hear him. I should like to think of my 
hoy leading souls to Christ.” And the mother’s 
eyes filled with tears as she thought, “‘ Yes ; I cou'd 
let him go anywhere. I could be like old Barzilai; 
I could give him up as he went to usefulness and to 
glory, even if it took him away from me forever. 
Come, George,” she added. “let us go and look at 
him as he is now.” And the two went softly to the 
little trundle-bed where their beautiful idol lay 
sleeping. 

“Was ever anything on earth as lovely ?” asked 
the mother. 

But little Chimham was by no means a small 
saint, whatever may have been his mother’s delusions 
upon that subject, but a genuine boy—and a boy 
who had his trials, too ; for one day he rushed in to 
his mother in a transport of grief and rage. 

“Mamma!” he cried, “ I just want to know what 
you named me Chim-am for? I hate it! I won't 
be it any longer. All the boys laugh at me, and 
one of ’em called mea little ‘chimpanzee,’ and then 
another one said, ‘No; he’s a Chinese; he keeps a 
laundry’—and I can’t stand it! Idon’t want to be 
Chimham any longer, but named like the other 
boys.” And here the poor little soul threw himself 
into his mother’s arms, and sobbed aloud in the 
most abandoned way. 

Then Mary took him to her heart, and kissed 
away his tears, and quieted him, and told him for 
the first time the pathetic story of the weary and 
sorrowful king fleeing from his own son Absalom, 
faint, hungry, and worn, and of the old Gileadite 
coming down to meet him with food and refresh- 
ment for him and his army. 

The boy had stopped erying, and was looking 
straight into his mother’s face, drinking in every 
word. When she got to the part where the boy 
Chimham went over Jordan with the king, his 
eyes shone and his cheeks flushed with excitement. 

“ Did the king take him with him?” he cried. 
“* Wasn't it splend id to go with a sure-enough king 
and all the soldiers ’ I dike that story, mamma! T 
just wish I could have gone, too! But, I say, what 
did the king do with that Chimham when he got 
into the big city °” 

“Oh, he took great care of him,and gave him 
all the beautiful things -he wanted, and he grew to 
be a man, and always lived with the king.” 

“T just wish I had been there, too,” said the child, 
with a long,deep breath of ecstasy. “1 like my 
name now. mamma. I mean to tell the boys all 
about it, and that it’s a truly Bible name, too. And. 
oh! what if a king were to ask me to go with 
him, too!’ And he kissed his mother rapturously. 
and rushed back to his play. 


that day he often asked to be told his 
as he ealled it, over again, and by 


After 


* name-story,” 
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and by he was old wag hi to io ram the elias Bible 
himself and read it alond with pride and triumph 
to his father. 

At seven years old, Chimham Eastbrook was a 
perfect specimen of sturdy boyhood. He was still 
so handsome that even strangers would stop him to 
ask his name and admire him, and, in spite of his 
queer name and the petting and spoiling he had 
received, the boy was the favorite with every one, 
from the minister and the doctor down to the 
smallest child. 

He had passed unscathed through the whole 
round of childish diseases, making so little of what 
wasted and destroyed other little ones that the 
doctor had been heard to say, “ That Eastbrook boy 
has the finest physique I ever saw; he ought to live 
to be a hundred.” 

One hot summer day he came in from his play 
with a deep flush on his cheek and heavy eyes, and, 
flinging his little torn straw hat upon a chair, he 
went and laid his head wearily in his mother’s lap. 

* Are you tired, my darling ?” 

* Yes, mamma; my head aches a little. Tell me 
the story over again, won’t you ?” 

And she told it over, as she had done so many 
times, and smoothed away the dark rings of moist 
hair from the little sunburned forehead. 

* Did—that boy—never—come back—any— 
more ?” the child murmured, drowsily. 

* No, darling; but it was lovely to be a great 
man and live with the king, was it not?” 

There was no reply. The child was asleep. 

The mother lifted him gently and laid him upon 
the bed, and as she did so she saw that the brown 
eyes were wide open, and a fixed, stony smile was 
on his lips that she had never seen there before. 

That was the beginning of it. The doctor was 
summoned in hot haste, and both father and 
mother hung over the boy in an agony of anxiety 
and pity. It was dreadful to bear—to see their 
darling suffer, to call his dear name and get only 
senseless ravings in return, to see the little form 
toss from side to side in the restlessness of the 
scorching fever. 

The good old doctor came and went constantly, 
and after awhile he scarcely left the house ; and yet 
the two who saw it all had not one thought of 
death as coming to their treasure. True, he was 
very sick; they both realized that, but “he is so 
strong, it is a hard spell. but he will pull through,” 
said his father, though his own face was pinched 
and his voice shook while he said it, and Mary, the 
poor mother, though worn from long watching, still 
smiled and said: “ Doctor, he is slow about getting 
well this time, is he not ?” 

Poor blind parents! they had lived so entirely 
in the future they had mapped out for their beau- 
tiful child that they had forgotten that God might 
have his plans, too. 

“Tt will kill them to know the truth,” said the 
doctor to outsiders. “I dare not tell them, but the 
hoy will not live twenty-four hours.” 

In his dilemma he remembered Miss Martha, the 
old aunt, and sent for her. When the good woman 
reached the house she saw it all; one glance at the 
dying child was enough; but, to her great amaze- 
ment, she found her niece bright and hopeful and 
full of plans for what should be done when the boy 
was wellagain, when poor little Chimham was going 
with such swift footsteps down to the River’s brim. 

*T must tell them; Gud help me to do it!” she 
said to herself ; and then, as gently as she could do 
anything, she told the mother what every one else 
had known for days—that her child must die. 

Mary Eastbrook smiled still, but her face grew 
white as death, and she shook from head to foot. 
* No, auntie, you are mistaken. I know he is very 
sick, but he is not going to die. You know what a 
strong boy he is; the doctor says his constitution is 
splendid. He will be better soon; indeed, I be- 
lieve he breathes more easily now,” and she knelt 
by the bed and laid her cheek on the little hot 
hand. 

“Mary, child! you must be resigned to the will 
of God. ‘The Lord gave,’ and if he takes him 
away you must give him up.” 

“ Aunt, will you go out, please, for a little while ? 
I should like to be alone with him now.” 

When the older woman had gone, Mary Eastbrook 
went and shut the door and came back quite calmly 
to the bedside, and, leaning over her treasure, she 
looked searchingly at every feature. 

All at once, like a great black wave, it rushed 
over her that Aunt Martha had spoken the truth, 
the awful truth. She saw it herself; the seal of 
death was upon her darling, and she Oh! the 
mad agony of desolation that swept over her! 
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Caiman die! W ay, he was to tie a sid 
man in the world; he was born for higher and 
nobler things than common children. From the 
hour of his birth, and by the name she had 
given him, had he not been set apart for a 
brilliant destiny? No, he could not, he mus¢ not, 
die! When he had grown old, and the world had 
rung with the name of Chimham Eastbrook, then 
God might take him, but not now, oh, not now /” 
and she flung herself upon her knees and cried 
mightily upon God. 

“Heal him, blessed Lord,” 
him, O spare my only one! Let him live to work 
for thee! I have given him to thee, but, oh! leave 
him yet longer with me. I cannot give him up. 
Blessed Lord, for thy Son’s sake spare mine to 
me - 

She was kneeling close by the child, with her 
head bowed low upon the bed, trying to stifle her 
voice and sobs lest she should waken him from his 
sleep. 

Suddenly she started to her feet, for the weak 
little voice said : 

“Mamma!” 

“T am here, my darling; what is it?” and she 
leaned over the bed and kissed him with a wild 
rapture of gratitude and hope in her heart. For 
two days the child had not known her, and now he 
was surely better, she thought. 

“Mamma!” it came again, and the boy’s large 
brown eyes looked so wistfully into her own, * didn’t 
you say that man in the—story—let his son—go— 
with—the king ?” 

“Yes, my love, yes!” Hurried and trembling 
came the words, and she felt the sword piercing her 
own heart. 

“Well, he’s sent-—after—me, mamma, and—I 
have—got to go.” 

No words came now from the mother’s white 
lips. She fell upon her knees beside him, and 
rained kisses upon the little hot hands and the pale 
forehead of her darling. 

A slight spasm of pain contracted the little face 
for a moment, then it passed, and the boy smiled 
bravely into her eyes and whispered faintly : 

“ Was—the other—Chimham  sick-——-when 
went—over that—triver ?” 

“No, my darling, no!” She could speak to him 
now, for the pleading look in those dying eyes gave 
her strength. 

The child smiled contentedly, and nestled closer 
to her, drawing her hand under his cheek, and 
seemed to be sleeping again. 

With dry eyes she held him fast, watching every 
breath, calling no one. 

Suddenly the child stirred and opened his eyes 
wide. They were strangely clear and bright, but 
she saw on the sweet little face a gray shadow 
slowly settling. 

He smiled radiantly, and looked up and away, as 
though he saw something quite beyond his mother. 

“Mamma!” he cried, in strong excitement, “ it 
was every bit true, what you said about the city 
where the king took him. I saw it! It has got 
lovely things in it! I want to go!” and his voice 
rose clear and strong. “Tell my father I have got 
to go! I hear the “music ! Mamma, he will take 
care of me! I see him now! [see the King!” 

The little uplifted hand fell nerveless, slowly the 
ecstatic light died out of the brilliant eyes, and 
Chimham had indeed “gone over with the King.” 

Later, when her husband opened the door softly 
to see if the boy still slept, Mary Eastbrook sprang 
to her feet with a wild ery. 

* Look !” she said ; “it was not true that he was 
ours to keep. The King has been for him, and he 
has gone with Him ‘into the city; but, oh! my 
child, my child!” and she fell senseless into her 
husband’s arms. 


Recieve 
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In the village cemetery there is a little slab of 
marble, and on it— 
“ Thy servant Chimham.” 
and just below are these words— 


“He went over with the King.” 


A GUEST CHAMBER. 
By J. K. Lupium. 


T was in the country home of a friend of mine. 
When ushered into it, 1 was weary with dust 
and travel, tired of dreary hotels and chance stop- 
ping-places, and I feasted thy eyes on this “ home 
room ” with a refreshing sense of rest. 
The brown-painted floor shone from the receni 
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use of an oiled mop; a bright wood fire leaped and 
erackled on the old-fashioned hearth, making fan- 
tastic shadows over the warm rugs, and up the 
walls, around into the corners. Opposite the fire 
was the bed—truly a sight to rest the eye of a 
weary traveler! The bed was plain crimson felt, a 
figure outlined in gold floss in the center, and around 
the edge a deep fringe .of gold that touched the 
floor at the side; the pillow-shams were of crimson 
silesia, covered with open creamy lace and bordered 
with round lace. To a hook in the ceiling, above 
the center of the bed, was attached a circular piece 
of wood, concealed from view by the curtains tacked 
to it. These curtains were of soft cream-colored 
cheese-cloth, that fell together at the back of the 
bed and were draped gracefully over the head and 
foot, and just swept the floor with their wide lace 
edges. These were easy to draw aside at night, if 
one objected to sleeping under them. At the top 
they were finished off with a lambrequin of the 
crimson felt, outlined in gold floss, with a deep 
fringe of gold. 

In the corner nearest the fire was a dressing- 
table covered with felt, the center having an outline 
wreath of daisies in white and gold floss, a pleating 
of the same around the edge, bordered with gold 


fringe just touching the floor. Curtains were 
draped around this as around the bed. A standing 


mirror about two feet high was in the center. 

In front of the table stood a delightful easy-chair, 
originally an old-fashioned wooden one, wide bot- 
tomed, with a low, round back. Around the lower 
part was a pleating of warm-colored cretonne, that 
entirely hid the worn old legs and rounds, the back 
covered with the same stuff gathered on full inside 
and out, the seat stuffed and covered, and a big, 
soft, feather-filled cushion of the felt resting against 
the back. A big Boston rocker, the back and seat 
covered in the same way, stood invitingly in front 
of the fire, with a low-seated, cozy cane rocker 
near. 

A small niche on both sides of the fireplace was 
built in with shelves filled with books, with narrow 
crimson curtains, on tiny poles, drawn aside from 
the shelves. 

The bureau, with its long mirror, stood across a 
corner at the further end of the room, its top cov- 
ered with a scarf of felt, bordered with floss daisies 
in outline, and gold fringe reaching almost to the 
floor at each side. 

The windows were draped like the bed and table, 
over yellow shades. At one of these stood an easel, 
holding a soft-colored painting of sunset, and a port- 
folio of engravings resting against it. 

Warm-colored home-made rugs were on the floor, 
some knit, and others squares of bright carpet bor- 


dered with worsted fringe, long and thick. Plain 
framed engravings were on the walls. 
The room was a dream of comfort. Almost 


everything was home-made, but in perfect taste, 
and without a trace of stiffness. It was a room 
wherein a stranger would forget his strangeness, 
and a weary traveler his fatigue. 


THE TREATMENT OF GLOVES. 


EW women know how to remove a kid glove 

without injuring it, because few women know 
how to properly remove a glove. With the hand 
moist, and the glove sticking to the hand, they begin 
tugging at the ends of the ‘fingers, pulling the kid 
as well as destroying the shape. The “ Dry Goods 
Chronicle ” says : 

* Have the hands perfectly clean, dry, and cool, 
and never put on new gloves while the hands are 
warm or damp. Where a person is troubled with 
moist hands, it is well to powder them before trying 
on the gloves, but in most cases, if the hands are 
dry and cool, this is not needed. First, work on 
the fingers, keeping the thumb outside of the glove 
and the wrist of the glove turned back. When the 
fingers are in smoothly, put in the thumb and work 
the glove on very carefully, then placing the elbow 
on the knee, work on the hand. When this is done, 
smooth down the wrist and button the second but- 
ton first, then the third, and so on to the end. 
Then smooth down the whole glove and fasten the 
first button. Fastening the first button last, when 
putting on a glove for the first time, makes a good 
deal of difference in the fit, although it may seem 
but a little thing. It does not strain the part of the 
glove that is the easiest to the strain at first, and 
prevents the enlarging of the buttonhole, to fasten 
the glove. 

“When removing gloves, never begin at the tips 


| of the fingers to pull them off, but turn back the 


wrist od pull off carefully, which will, of course, 
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necessitate their being wrong side out. Turn them 
right side out, turn the thumb in, smooth them 
lengthwise in as near as possible the shape they 
would be if on the hands, and place away with a 
strip of white canton flannel between, if the gloves 
are light, but if dark-colored the flannel may be 
omitted. Never roll gloves into each other in a wad, 
for they will never look so well after. There is 
always some moisture in theia from the hands ; con- 
sequently when rolled up this moisture has no 
chance of drying, and must work into the gloves, 
making them hard and.stiff and of very little use 
after, as far as looks or fit are concerned.” 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


A BROOKSIDE THIEF. 
By Mrs. Fanny D. BrrGen. 


NE morning in early August a botanical tramp 
led me for a mile, it may be, along the course 
of one of the brooklets so common in Massachusetts 
meadow-lands. Within a stone’s-throw on either 
side of the gently winding stream there could easily 
have been collected a really interesting herbarium. 
Bending down over the water, which was colored an 
amber-brown by leaves and roots, were here a clump 
of willows and here an alder, there an elder-bush, 
whose fairy flowers, with petals dainty as frost- 
erystals, had been replaced by great umbels of ugly 
green fruit, already beginning to purple. Now and 
then a fledgeling oak, elm, maple, or wild apple held 
out promise of a future tree. Poison-ivy spread 
itself over the scattered bowlders, and trailing dew- 
berry vines crept along the banks, often hanging 
down to the very brim of the water. Here, too, 
grew the wild balsam, or touch-me-not, with its 
translucent stems and graceful, pendent, red-mottled, 
yellow flowers, which, from their peculiar shape, 
have given rise to several popular names for the 
plant, such as “ lady-slippers,” “lady’s eardrop,” 
and “lady’s pocket.” There still lingered some 
purple and gold crowns of the common nightshade, 
but the earlier clusters had been succeeded by shin- 
ing berries, some green, some orange, and others 
scarlet. The tall milk-weed (Asclepias Incarnata) 
in rank luxuriance straggled a little way into the 
grass beyond the brookside. Clover abounded— 
red, white, and the spreading, yellow-blossomed 
species, commonly known as hop-clover, and, sweet- 
scented as locust-flowers, the lovely pink-white 
buffalo clover here and there was found. Then I 
stepped into a Liliputian forest of one of the late 
summer polygalas. The crowded racemes of tiny, 
crimson-tipped, pink flowers that terminated the 
branchlets of these mimic trees, seen at a little dis- 
tance, looked like a puff of lavender cloud that had 
dropped down upon the lately mown sward. Occa- 
sionally, in dazzling splendor, a bunch of cone- 
flowers (Rtudbeckia) lifted their faces skyward. 
Dainty, silver-leaved cinque-foil, with its starry 
flowers of pale gold, filled in any bit of sandy soil 
too sterile to nourish other plants. Golden-rod, fall 
dandelions, smart-weeds, oxalis (sheep-sorrel), whose 
acid leaves children love to eat, and dozens of field- 
flowers, large and small, not to speak of the various 
grasses and ferns, thronged my path ; but I can stop 
to name no more now, save the most beautiful of 
all, the flaming spikes of cardinal flowers, which 
shot up at intervals all along the bed of the brook. 
* They look as if they would set the water afire, as 
they stand there so brave!” said a little ten-year- 
old friend who walked with me. Certainly there 
is no color comparable to that of the rich, royal, 
velvety-red petals of these tropical-looking blossoms 
which tower above the dark-green leaves ranked 
along the lower part of the stem. 

Just after reaching out into the water to break 
off a few cardinals, all at once I noticed that many 
of the weeds close at hand seemed as if wound about 
with skeins of orange-colored silk. One could easily 
fancy that the elfin dwarf Rumpelstiltskin of the 
pretty German fairy tale, “'The Gold-spinner,” had 
heen at work here, with his magic spinning-wheel, 
and left behind his spindles of golden thread. We 
soon recognized in these the closely twining stems 
of a quite common parasitic plant, the dodder. You 
very likely know that parasitic plants are those that 
steal for their support the juices of other plants, 
instead of taking their nourishment from the earth. 
The plant upon which the parasite fastens in order 
to drink its sap is called the host, and this host is, 
as you may easily imagine, by no means benefited 
by the entertainment of its self-invited guest. But, 
without stopping to moralize upon its thriftless way 
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of living, let me tell you a word of the dodder, 
which is really a most exquisite and interesting plant, 
and one well worthy of cultivation and study. We 
found in this spot a variety of plants acting as 
hosts. The stalks of golden-rod and touch-me-not 
seemed especial favorites of the dodder, but young 
maple shoots, alders, poison-ivy, and the purple 
eupatorium, often called trumpet-weed, also were 
wrapped in its treacherous coils. 

The plant consists of a leafless orange stem, about 
as large around as very coarse silk floss. ‘This stem 
is quite smooth except where it comes in contact 
with the host, but as it twines about the latter there 
are developed multitudes of tiny knobs which often 
lengthen into very short rootlets, and these fasten 
on the bark of the host, from whose sap they drink 
in nourishment, just as the rootlets of common plants 
absorb it from the soil. ‘The dodder-stem twines 
very closely about its host, in a right-handed direc- 
tion—that is, like the thread of a serew. It branches, 
or forks, freely, and the long, floating, tendril-like 
ends of new branches often swing out and attach 
themselves to other plants, so that one may find 
weed bound to weed or bush to bush by these slender 
cords. 

In midsummer the dodder begins to bloom, and 
then for many weeks the attached part of the stem 
is thickly studded with clusters of small white 
flowers. There are from four to twelve flowers in 
a cluster. Each separate flower is not more than a 
quarter as large as the bell of a lily-of-the-valley. 
There are sometimes four, sometimes five, wax-like 
white petals, and four minute, greenish-white sepals. 
The five stamens are of a beautiful yellow in the 
newly opened flowers, withering to brown before 
the latter fade. You may easily find the two- 
cleft stigma, or upper end of the pistil, at the 
center of the flower. In due time the pistils 
ripen into small, well-filled capsules or seed-vessels, 
very much like miniature copies of the familiar ones 
of the morning-glory (to which the dodder is closely 
related). A friend gathered some seed of the 
dodder last autumn, and in the spring sowed it in 
his flower-bed, and, if you will believe it, scattered 
among his seedling pansies and coreopsis there soon 
were seen many small, golden, thread-like shoots, 
which, after vainly reaching out to find some sup- 
porting neighbor, concluded that it was too much 
trouble to earn their own living, and soon died. You 
will find it a pleasant study to plant some dodder- 
seeds, in spring-time, near wild balsam or golden- 
rod, and watch its development from seed-time until 
autumn frosts destroy both it and its host. 


A STORY FOR [GIR 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
I. 


ERLEY was upstairs shaking the cotton cur- 
tains out the window over the old back porch, 
when a voice called: 

“Where are you, Perley !” 

“ Dear me,” pushing her brown head beyond the 
curtain, “if here isn’t Miss Pamela!” 

As if there were to be no doubt of it, a tall, gaunt 
woman stood up in the vehicle brought to a sudden 
standstill under the apple tree, and proclaimed, 
“Yes, here I am. There’s a keg of apple butter 
stowed in back, and some garden stuff. I thought 
maybe you was out of ’em. Sho, now, Dobbs !” 

“T'll come down,” said Perley, drawing in her 
head and throwing aside the curtain, to run swiftly 
over the crooked stairs. “ I was just fixing up the 
corner bedroom. Aunt Crayford is coming to-day!” 
she explained, out on the flat doorstone, flushed and 
panting. 

“ You don’t say so!” cried the spare woman, just 
achieving the descent from wheel-top to ground. 
“ Whatever started her along this way, now ?” she 
demanded, with a sympathetic look in the young 
girl’s face. 

“ T don’t know,” said Perley, soberly. “ Mother 
had a letter last night. It said she might get here 
at four o’clock this afternoon. Never mind, don’t 
feel so, Miss Pamela; perhaps she can’t stay long,” 
and the brown eyes began to dance again, and a 
smile ran over the round face. “T'll help you out 








with the apple butter and the other things,” and 
she ran around to the further side of the wagon. 
“Tf I knew for certain,” cried the tall woman 
with warmth, “that corner bedroom warn’t to be 
used long, I'd feel better. But, la! what's the use ? 
she’s a-coming, and there isn’t any more to say. 
Here, you stand away, child ; my long arms’ll tackle 








that keg.” And, nearly as soon as said, the apple 


butter was set down safely on the shelf in the wood- 
shed, while Perley, uttering her thanks at every 
step, followed with the green things. 

“ You are so good to us, dear Miss Pamela!’ she 
cried, putting down her load on the bench, and 
turning her rosy face to the visitor. 

‘Sho ! nonsense !”’ exclaimed Miss Pamela, while 
a little flush of gratified feeling stole up to her thin 
cheek. ‘Don’t say another word. I couldn’t use 
‘em, and I was coming this way, so, says I, I'll 
bring ’em along. Where’s your ma?” 

“She’s gone to help Mrs. Barber move into her 
new rooms.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Miss Pamela. 

“I’m glad she had to go,” said Perley, happily, 
“for if she were home she would work so hard get- 
ting ready for aunt.” 

“ That’s true as preaching,” said Miss Pamela, 
“and I’m going to stay and help you till your 
aunt puts in an appearance. Then, says I, I'll take 
myself off.” ~ 

Miss Pamela, while uttering these words, darted 
out through the kitchen, tied Dobbs fast to the 
well-worn post, darted in again, took off and hung 
up her flat sunbonnet on a nail behind the door, 
and demanded one of Mrs. Heath’s aprons; all 
in one moment, it seemed to Perley. 

“You ought not to stay,” said the young girl, 
pausing doubtfully in the middle of the old kitchen 
floor, “ you have so much to do at home.” 

“Land! ‘spose I have,” cried Miss Pamela. 
“Don’t [knowbest? Give me the apron! we’ve no 
time to lose; four o’tlock “Il come before we can 
turn around. You finish upstairs, and I'll see to 
the kitchen work.” 

Perley laughed, and obediently handed the little 
mother’s apron, and then ran off to the stairs. “I 
won't be but a little while: the work will spin off of 
itself when it knows there’s a good fairy down 
here,” she cried, joyfully. “Oh, Miss Pamela!” 

It was such a tone of horror that the tall woman 
dropped the handful of knives and forks into the 
sink and turned with a start. 

“ Mercy, how you scart me!” she exclaimed. 
“ What is’t ?” 

Perley pointed tragically out of the low window, 
and then sank with a hysterical laugh to the old 
floor. 

A large, majestic woman was being assisted out 
of the tall, springless wagon that had the honor to 
bear the name of the “ Cherryfield Stage,” halting 
before the front door of the little brown house. 
Even at this distance they could hear the ejacula- 
tory remonstrances of the driver who was render- 
ing the courtesy, and the replies and interjections 
with which the passenger was making vocal the air. 

“ Jobson ought to be shot for bringing her up 
without notice.” cried the tall woman, wrathfully, 
“though the Lord himself couldn’t keep her if she 
set out to come. Well, there’s no help for it, child,” 
as Perley sprang to her feet, choked back the 
laugh that came so near being a sob of dismay, and 
hurried out to greet her aunt. 

There was no chance for a welcome to be ex- 
tended, inasmuch as Jobson was insisting on full 
price being paid him for the transfer of his passen- 
ger, while the old lady, now feeling her feet planted 
safely on the ground, more forcibly yet expressed 
her opinion that a quarter of the sum should be 
taken off. Into the thickest of it ran Perley. 

“Oh, aunt, I'm sorry mother couldn’t be home.” 

‘TI don’t know why,” cried the old lady, ceasing 
her warfare a bit to cast a word toward the young 
girl, “there should be overmuch sorrow felt. I 
can come or go as I please better without it.” 

Jobson, taking advantage of this temporary lull, 
reinforced himself, so that when the wrangle over 
the fare began once more, he managed his weapons 
so skillfully that he was soon clattering back to the 
village, victorious, while Aunt Crayford, in a more 
evil temper than ordinary, stalked up the little flag 
path to the door, feeling robbed to begin with. 

Miss Pamela slammed the kitchen door to, hoping 
they would go the other way. Seeing no chance of 
that, she now ran into the pantry and shut herself 
in, while the visitor strode heavily by on her way 
to her room. 

“No, Iwon’t go upstairs yet,” said Madam Cray- 
food, as Perley darted ahead with the traveling- 
bag. “I’m quite exhausted after my encounter 
with that thief. Ill sit here, and you may make 
me a cup of tea.”” Miss Pamela heard the rocking- 
chair creak, and she groaned in dismay. Perley’s 
voice struck in: “ Very well, aunt, I'll put the bag 
up in your room, and you shall have your tea im- 
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“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said Madam 
Crayford, sharply. “Set it down at once, and pre- 
pare the tea. I’m nearly perished with thirst, he- 
sides my fatigue.” 

Down went the bag, Miss Pamela knew, and the 
pantry door was thrown open by a quick hand. 

“Don’t, Perley—hush /” she cried, gathering her 
spare frame up into one corner; “don’t you say one 
word—sh—sh/! I never should be a Christian if 
I once got at that woman. Let me stay here till 
she’s upstairs, for merey’s sakes!” 

“Who are you talking to?” demanded Madam 
Crayford, catching the end of a whisper. 

“ Only a—friend ”—Perley was kept from finish- 
ing by Aunt Crayford coming herself to the pan- 
try to find out. 

“A woman hiding in here!” she cried in aston- 
ishment, and lifting her shapely, black-gloved hands. 
“Impossible for such things to happen in this quiet 
country place! A thief in your pantry !” 

“A thief!” repeated Miss Pamela, shrilly, and 
taking a long step out of her corner. 

“Oh, aunt,” cried Perley, in dismay, “it’s our 
dear, good Miss Pamela.” 

“The Lord only knows where I could get away 
from your long tongue,” cried Miss Pamela, in a 
towering passion, “if it wasn’t for this pantry. 
But it seems I ain’t safe here.” 

Madam Crayford deigned no reply when she 
saw who it was, but gave a long, well-bred sigh as 
Miss Pamela hurried past her and began to rattle 
ithe dishes to give vent to her feelings, while Perley 
made the tea, and drew up the little stand, with a 
plate of bread and a bit of sweet butter, into the 
window niche. 

“T’m so glad Ray isn’t home,” she found time to 
say to herself while racing back and forth from 
cellar to pantry. “How good it is that his vaca- 
tion won't come till Aunt Crayford is probably 
tired of us and goes back home again !” 

But the tea was still smoking hot and the bread 
and butter only half eaten when the door opened 
suddenly and a boy rushed in, tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a round, honest face. 

“ Ah, Perl, it’s good to see you. How d’ye, Miss 
Pamela,” throwing portmanteau on a chair, then 
one turn around and a sharp look into the window 
niche. ‘Oh, hullo, Aunt Crayford!” 

“How do you do, Ray?” said his aunt from the 
depths of her long silk mantle, thrown back from 
her throat, and pausing in her enjoyment of her 
second cup of tea. “I presume you are delighted 
to see me,” she added, grimly. 

“That I am not,” said the boy, honestly. “* How- 
ever, I hope you will have a pleasant time,” he 
finished, more politely. 

“Much obliged,” said Aunt Crayford, returning 
to her bread and~ butter again, while a smile 
lingered around her thin lips. 

Ray now addressed himself to his sister and Miss 
Pamela in a jolly recital of the reason he happened 
to be let loose from school in the middle of a term— 
the head teacher called off on account of sickness 
in family, and all the upper class boys packed off 
for a few days of home treatment—and the little old 
kitchen soon became so bright and winsome that 
they all three forgot the grim old woman eating 
bread and butter in the corner, till recalled to her 
presence by a sharp call for another cup of tea. 

Perley started, and ran to supply her need. 

“T beg your pardon, aunt,” she cried, flushing 
deeply. It seemed such a very dreadful thing to 
neglect a guest, even though she should be one 
whose coming could not be the occasion of a sponta- 
neous outburst of joy. 

Ray sprang to help her. “Let me, Perley! 
You are all tired out,” he cried, as they met in the 
pantry. He tried to take the teapot from her 
hand, but she held it fast. 

“Oh, Ray,” she cried, safe in one corner, “T can’t 
help it; it is dreadful, I know, when one has come 
visiting —" 

“ Visiting |” exploded the boy. 

“—But I do wish she was home again. 
spoil your vacation entirely.” 

“It’s worse for you!” cried Ray, indignantly. 
“To think of waiting on all her whims and notions. 
Monstrous !” 

“Hush!” said Perley. If she had been a little 
younger she would have sunk down for a good ery: 
Ray’s delightful home-coming spoiled, and all the 
time when she might be with him seized upon by a 
ruthless hand. But as she was fifteen, that bliss was 
denied her, so she choked back her tears resolutely. 
“Mother will be so sorry if she sees us feel badly,” 
she whispered. 

Ray sent the words about to be spoken back at 
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that, and rushed out into the kitchen, and, not dar- 
ing to look in the direction of the guest, took him- 
self off to that boy’s refuge, “ out-of-doors.” 

When mother came home, which was not until 
nightfall, it was a weary woman who turned in at 
the little brown gate and walked up the flag path. 


eas 


meet 


Mr. Blossom, fingering his manusempt lovingly, 
“and now I have not time to do my parish visiting, 


| besides the ealls on the sick and the work in my 


garden. No, no, wife; I must say I do not see 


| that it is duty’s call,” he said, brightly, as he felt 
| upborne by conscience. 


But was not the price of her day’s work, one good | 


dollar, safe in her pocket, to be added to the other 
little store of dollars slowly accumulating, that by 
and by. some happy day, was to pay off the debt 
hanging over the little brown house / 

For the father of Ray and Perley had died before 
he could ever bear the name of a successful man, 
and his little wife, after struggling through the four- 
teen years since Perley was a baby, alone, with but 
a small pittance to aid her brave hands, now saw 
the hardest part of her work done, and light ahead, 


Mrs. Blossom got up abruptly from the splint- 
bottomed chair and went to the window. When 
she came back there was a tear or two on her round 
cheek, and the dimpled chin quivered. 

“JT have set my heart on doing it, Benjamin. 
That brave child, to see her going out as she did 
yesterday and working all day doing chores for 
Mrs. Bruce for ten cents, to earn money for mother, 
is enough to start some one up to help her. And 
think how they secrimp and pinch, and how we 


| should feel if it was our little ones.” 


when her boy and girl, with good educations to | 
help their cheery, loving hearts, should earry out | 


their dearest wish, and * help mother.” 

Ray could do it well enough, the little mother was 
sure, for the father’s brother John, taking a fancy 
to the boy, and having some remnants of a family 
conscience, insisted on keeping the boy in the 
* Hammerstown Select Training School for College 
and Business,” there to remain at his expense until 
pronounced by good Dr. Smith fitted to make his 
way in the world. 


| that, the minister’s heart melted 


He was now sixteen, and in a | 


fair way to begin to face life as his mother’s pro- | 


tector within the following two years. 

But Perley—and little Mrs. Heath's hopeful face 
grew a shade sad, and the dancing brown eyes, so 
like to Perley’s own. forgot for a moment to sparkle 
in their old merry light. How could she ever hold 
her own in competition with other girls less 
born, and make for herself a place and name 
of the world’s brave, intelligent workers ? Madam 
Crayford, aunt to the father, having not even a 
remnant of the family conscience, saw no place 


gently | 
as one | 


waiting to be filled in Perley’s growing needs, out | 


of her overrunning coffers. and the girl stepped out 
of childhood into a merry, hopeful girlhood, with 
the same old want hanging over her brown head. 
This want, as womanhood beckoned. grew darker 
and less likely to be supplied. 

As the little mother, hurrying off to the occasional 


Here the good woman, wisely shunning an argu- 
ment, let fall another judicious tear. At sight of 
in his bosom, and 
he succumbed at once. 

“T think I can manage to save time in some 
way,” he said, “by cutting the corners. Yes, you 
ean tell the child to come to-morrow. Martha,” he 
added, in a glow of generous feeling now that he 
had decided the matter, determined to have no half- 
way work. 

The little woman wiped off the tear on her brown 
housewife’s apron, and, leaning over his chair, im- 
printed a kiss just above the spectacles. 

* You are the dearest, best man,” she cried, her 
plump hands holding him fast. + I 
you'll ever be sorry in all this world.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the minister, his 
heart throbbing at the kiss. “I trust not, ’'m sure.” 
And he went back to his sermon with a quickened 
pen, while she hurried to her neglected kitchen. 

That was four years ago, and Mr. Blossom never 
had been sorry. Perley proved an apt little 
scholar, eager, and possessing a retentive memory, 
and the minister, realizing that many things in the 
girl's education must be left untouched, redoubled 


don’t believe 


‘his energies to do the few that fell to his hand as 


bits of housewifery the village people, out of the | 
respect and love that they bore to the little brown | 


house. would lay before her waiting hand, ran over 
and over this problem of Perley’s, “* How to get an 


education,” she always came to the same hopeless | é 
sound asleep, as no one heard her voice calling 


conclusion, that did not fail to end in a postscript of 
faith, **God is good, and he will help us.” And 
then she would go blithely to her labor, the dancing 
light would fly back to the brown eyes, and the peo- 
ple where she worked that morning would say. 
“Mrs. Heath grows sunnier every day.” 

Perley had one comfort, and that was dear Mrs. 
Blossom, the parson’s wife. He, dealing out his 
long doctrinal sermons in the old village church 
year after year, was from Perley’s and Ray’s child- 
ish days a being to be feared, and only approached 
with the extremest of veneration. 
Blossom, round, apple-faced, and sweet, was to be 
run to every moment of the day if one wished, in 
the utmost confidence. She could help over the 
rough places in life, if any one could. 

And she did help Perley’s rough places to become 
a little smoother, else the girl’s brave spirit and 
natural hopefulness would have been sorely dimmed. 
The parson’s wife long ago had seen how things were, 
and one day had marched into her husband’s study. 

“Benjamin,” she said, projecting her plump 
hand over his next Sunday’s sermon, “there's a 
piece of work you and I ought to take up next, 
dear.” 

“Yes, Martha,” said the minister, thinking how 
very plump and dear the hand was, yet wishing it 
did not just that moment scatter all his rounded 
periods. 

“Tt’s Perley Heath, dear,” said the little woman, 
coming to the point at once. “She is growing to 
be a great girl, eleven now, and no more prospect 
than there has ever been for her to be educated. 
Could you not have her up here two mornings in a 
week, and teach her, dear’ Only’ two mornings,” 
repeated Mrs. Blossom, carefully feeling her way, 
as she saw the look of mild dismay steal over the 
face before her. 

The minister pushed up his glasses and looked 
around his study. ‘“ We already have as many 
children in the old house as we need, my dear,” he 
said, slowly. 

* But she needs us,”’ said Mrs. Blossom, decided- 
ly. “Benjamin, the Lord has put her in our way, 
and it isn’t for us to turn aside.” 

“Tt will be two good hours from my work,” said 


thoroughly as possible. And she, filling in all 
extra moments with work for mother wherever she 
could find it, was busy as a bee, and as merry, her 
only holidays being Ray’s vacations, when the 
“two comrades,” as they were called, had intervals 
of bliss such as only hard, earnest workers knows. 
Aunt Crayford had gone upstairs for the night, 
and they had every reason to suppose that she was 


Perley to shake up the pillows, or to bring some 
fresh water, or to shut the window, or to open it, and, 
the little brown house thus being quiet, all the 
family tired with honest labor, and with light 
hearts thinking of the morrow and Ray at home. 
were soon in that first dreamy, delicious state that 
hetokens a capital night’s rest. 

Perley, rousing up once to charge her mind with 
the last wakeful thought, the cream toast she was 


| to make for Aunt Crayford’s breakfast according 


But dear Mrs. | 


to minute directions, was just going off again, when 
a peculiar noise as of a door opening struck her 
ear. It sounded like the door at the bottom of the 
little, crooked stairs opening into the kitchen, and, 


| thinking that Aunt Crayford was ill and wanted 


something, she sprang from her bed, threw on her 
‘alico wrapper, and stepped out into the entry. 

“She’s gone into the kitchen,” said Perley ; 
* perhaps she thought there was some hot water in 
the tea-kettle. Oh, dear! I forgot to leave any.” 
With that she ran down, and, finding the door into 
the woodshed open, she hurried through in astonish- 
ment, wondering what Aunt could possibly be doing 
out there. 

She had no sooner stepped within the little old 
shed than she stood rooted to the ground in terror. 
It was too late to retreat, for a figure with a lantern 
sprang up from behind her, and noiselessly but 
quickly threw the door fast, while another with a 
black cloth drawn over his face, from which two 
gleaming eyes pierced her, came close to her, and, 
seizing her, hissed out: “Sh / We won’t hurt you. 
We only want the old lady’s money.” ' 


A Foreien Gret.—The German children have 
a very delightful gift which they call “The 
Wonder Ball.” They wind into a worsted ball tiny 


| presents; these presents may be expensive or not, 


| just as the giver chooses. 


The wonder ball may 


contain gifts from a number of friends, or may be 


the offering of a family on a birthday. The re- 
ceiver of the wonder ball never unwinds it faster 
than he can knit. Think how delightful it would 
be to knit from a ball that, like a gift from the 
fairies. constantly reveals new charms ! 
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WHICH, THE WILDERNESS OR 
CANAAN ?’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


E left last week the children of Israel on the 
border of the land of Canaan, distracted by 
the conflicting counsels of their hopes, which bid 
them go forward into the promised land, and their 
fears, which cautioned them not to try a test of 
strength with the sons of Anak. Fear triumphed, 
and in the panic which that fear produced, the chil- 
dren of Israel stoned the counselors who bade them 
take courage, trust in God, and march forward to 
victory. They had chosen their lot, and that genera- 
tion died in the wilderness, leaving their children to 
inherit what, if they had possessed the courage of 
faith, they might themselves have inherited. 


Christian experience consists of three phases or 
epochs. First, the exodus from Egypt; second, the 
wandering in the wilderness; third, the peaceable 
possession of the promised land. Egypt is the City 
of Destruction from which Christian sets forth ; the 
wilderness is the Slough of Despond in which he 
struggles toward the wicket gate; the promised 
land is the experience of pilgrimage, but of a pil- 
grimage with a divine Companion whose fellowship 
crows closer and closer until the end. We resolve 
to leave our servitude—that is conversion. We start 
toward an experience of subjugation of our sins— 
that is the wilderness; and that is as far as most 
Christians go. At least it hardly seems to me to 
be exaggeration to say that most persons think Chris- 
tian experience is wandering in the wilderness, and 
Canaan is reserved until after death. Canaan is, to 
their thinking, the land beyond Jordan, and Jordan 
is the River of Death. To be always battling, 
always struggling, always sinning, and always re- 
pentant, is, if one may judge from the experience 
he hears in the prayer-meeting, or even from those 
which are very commonly portrayed in the hymn- 
hook, the commonest experience of Christian souls. 
We do not believe that we can straightway enter 
into the Land of Promise, and so we remain all our 
life long in the desert. 

I have very little to say in this paper. What I 
do say I wish to say with emphasis. The promises 
of God are true, and may be thoroughly relied upon. 
And those promises are a salvation here and now 
from the power and dominion of sin, from the mys- 
tery of sorrow, and from the dread of death. 
* Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” Is this true? Does 
he save? Will he, can he save his people from 
their sins? “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy burdened, and I will give you rest.” 
Is this true? Does he, can he, give to his laboring 
and heavy-laden people rest? ‘He who believeth 
on him is not condemned.” Is this true? Is there, 
here and now, no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus ? “ I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor things present, nor things to come, shall 
be able to separate me from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Is this true? or must we 
be content to walk perpetually separated by life and 
things present from the love of God, in a hope that 
death and things to come will rejoin us to him? 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” Is this true? Does it overcome 
the world? or does it only keep us in measurable 
hope and courage that, when we have been tram- 
pled under foot by the world for threescore years 
and ten, we shall then be delivered from it? “ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God.” Is this true ? 
or are we still in a far country? Or at best travel- 
ing foot-sore and travel-stained toward God, to 
become his child by and by? To these questions 
I can give but one answer. I believe it is possible 
to overcome the world ; possible to live as a son at 
home ; possible to be at rest in Christ; possible to 
find in him a Saviour from our sins ; possible so to 
experience his love that neither life, nor death, nor 
things present, nor things to come, can separate us 
from it; possible so to live that we are neither under 
his condemnation nor under that of our own con- 
science. In short, I believe we need not wander in 
the wilderness all our lives, and ought not; but 
should go straight from our Egypt to our Land of 
Promise, and enter in and dwell there after one 
short, sharp, decisive campaign. I am not discuss- 
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ing what is called perfectionism. I am not claim- 
ing that the Christian is or may be perfect. I do 
| not believe he is or can be. He is put into life that 
he may grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and he is not perfect until he 
_has gotten his growth. But to be always fight- 
| ing selfishness is not necessary. One may be 
wholiy consecrated to Christ, and yet be constantly 
learning from him the larger and yet larger mean- 
ing of love. To be always fighting sensuality and 
animalism is to be always wretched. To have the 
body in subjugation, and to be always learning its 
uses, and with increasing wisdom make it subservi- 
ent to a sanctified service, is blessed. To be always 
resisting sorrow, kicking and struggling in its arms 
like a rebellious child in the arms of its father, is an 
intolerable and endless anguish. To be sobbing 
quietly on Sorrow’s breast, and taking the medicine 
which she has to administer, and receiving from her 
ministration strength for new service—this is 
blessedness. We may take with us, we shall take 
with us, temptation and sorrow into the Land of 
Promise ; but not the spirit of resistance and rebel- 
lion, nor the spirit of fear and distrust. If we are 
wilderness Christians, it is the fault of our own 
unfaith in the grace and the goodness and the power 
of an Almighty Deliverer. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HREE years ago I was in the Catskill Mountains. 

I was in a region where there were several noted 
spots, bearing poetical names. I started one morn- 
ing to find a glen that was spoken of as very beau- 
tiful; the directions I received were very vague, 
and, having gone part of the distance, 1 became 
confused, and stopped at a house to ask for more 
definite directions. There stood at the gate a very 
sweet and attractive-looking old lady, who in re- 
sponse to my inquiry said: “ Oh, yes, you are right, 
but it’s a long, avery long, walk from here,” and 
then she gave intelligent directions. I started, feel- 
ing somewhat discouraged, as I had already walked 
quite a distance, and the old lady’s expression when 
she said, “It’s a long, a very long, walk,” left the 
impression of a distance further than that already 
traveled—three miles. I followed the directions, 
and in a very short time reached the glen, which 
was just one mile from the house where the old 
lady lived. The old lady spoke the truth. One 
mile to her represented a very long walk ; she was 
old and feeble. One mile to me was a very short 
walk, for I was not so old, and was strong. 

Twelve men went out to view the promised land. 
Ten returned filled with fear; saw nothing but 
death and destruction for those who would attempt 
to go up and possess the land. The care and pro- 
tection God had given them were forgotten; the 
promise that the land should be theirs was entireiy 
forgotten; they saw only giants against whom they 
must struggle unaided. 

Two came back bringing the fruits of the land, 
saying, “ Let us go up at once and possess it, for we 
are well able to overcome it.” Having gone up, 
holding fast to God’s promise that they should 
possess the land, that it was theirs to build up a 
great nation, it was still to them a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and the wickedness of 
the people who were in the land would de- 
stroy them, and God, who was the helper of 
his children, would show the Israelites how to 
enter into their possessions. Which report did the 
people accept? That which best represented their 
own feelings. Had the people been strong in faith, 
they would have met the cowards’ report with 
smiles, saying, “God is for us! who shall be against 
us?” and would have marched steadily, led by the 
pillar and the cloud that had never failed to guide 
and protect them. Instead, never yet having 
learned to trust God, they accepted as truth the evil 
report, and saw only danger, death, destruction, 
where God had promised peace and protection. So 
one mighty cry went up against God and against 
his chosen leaders. 

Joshua assured them of the good in the land; he 
/ reminded them that God was with them and 
against the dwellers in the land; but the people 
| only cried out louder, and refused to be comforted, 
| 
| 
| 








_ and would have stoned Joshua and his companions, 
but the power of God that saved Christ from 
| the stones of the multitude saved Joshua. The 
| glory of the Lord covered the tabernacle, and the 
voice of God protesting against their wickedness 
and unbelief filled them with terror. God forgave 


_ them, but they must bear the penalty of their sins. 
| They, those who had not yet learned to trust God, 








should never see the promised land. For forty 
years they must wander in the wilderness. The 
little children would then have grown to be men, 
and have been trained to obey God, to trust him, 
and they should occupy the land promised to their 
fathers. God forgave them, but his love and 
mercy did not blind him to the unfitness of the 
children of Israel to do his work. Now began the 
training of the ones who would found the future 
nation. 

What are the lessons for us ? 

1. Never accept a person’s opinion as absolutely 
right, unless you know his bias, his standards. 
Look into a matter as far as you can, and then con- 
sider the opinion or report given. ‘Truthful people 
are liable to give a false impression because they 
are prejudiced, or fearful, or have not the mental 
power to see both sides of the same question. Be 
careful that between two reports you do not choose 
the one you wish to believe. So much for dealings 
with men. 

Had these Israelites trusted God as his treatment 
of them should have taught them to trust him, the 
history of the world would have been changed. If 
we trust God as his promises and his dealings witli 
each of us in the past should teach us to trust him. 
the history of our individual lives would be changed. 

2. Forgiveness of sin does not mean freedom 
from the penalty of sin. If we steal, God will for- 
give, but the memory of our sin goes with us until 
death ; a lie will work its destruction, and the con- 
sequence must be borne. We cannot get away from 
the evil influence we have set in motion by our own 
act, but we can gain forgiveness by repentance, by 
counteracting our former evil with present good. 





By Lyman ABBOTT. 

nat And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write : 
These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that 
hath the key of David, he that openeth, and no man shut- 
teth; and shutteth, and no man openeth; I know thy 
works: behold, I have {set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name. Behold, I 
will make them of the synagogue of Satan. which say they 
are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I will make them 
to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that | 
have loved thee. Because thou hast kept the word of ‘my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth. Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. Him that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go no more out: and I will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
is New Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God: and I will write upon him my new name. He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.’’—Rey. iii., 7-13. 
: | ‘HE seven Epistles to the seven churches in Asia 

are an unread portion of the Bible, but they 
are full of rich spiritual significance. In each one 
of them a certain aspect of Christ’s character is 
presented, and, if the seven Epistles be taken 
together, they present a complete and rounded por- 
traiture of Christ. In each of them a special type 
of human character is presented, and, if they be 
taken together, they present a rounded portraiture 
of humanity. And in each of them there is a char- 
acteristic and peculiar word of promise or word of 
warning, as coming from that manifestation of 
Christ which is presented to that type of humanity 
which is portrayed. In this Epistle to the Phila- 
delphians the message comes from Christ as the 
Providence of human life, to man as a worker 
among men, with the promise of that reward which 
attends upon faithful service. I wish briefly this 
morning to open these three phases of this teaching 
to you. 

I. In the first place, then, in this Epistle to the 
Philadelphians, Christ represents himself as one who 
opens and closes the door of life. Christ is the 
Providence of our liyes. What we call chances are 
not chances. The opportunities that come to us are 
God-given opportunities. The doors that open before 
us he flings wide open. The doors that are shut he 
bars and bolts. As one who sails along the Ailantic 
coast, exploring, comes to an indentation in the 
coast, and sets his sails toward it, and finds there 
is no opening there, and then, pushing out to sea 
again, sails along a little further, and comes to a 
second and a third, and at last reaches the 
Narrows, and pushes in between Staten Island and 
Bay Ridge, and enters the great Bay, and sees the 
majestic waters of the Hudson River pouring down 
—as such an one has entered the door which God 
opened for all future commerce to go back and 
forth upon, so we sail in life, seeking our opportu- 





1A sermon preached at Plymouth Chureh, Sunday morn- 
ing, March 25, 1888. 
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nity, looking oleae, Seeking Sea aia coming at last 
to an open door. We eall it a good chance; but 
God has made it for us, and it is of his purpose that 
we have found it. He sets before us our open 
doors. This fact, it seems to me, gives to life a 
great seriousness. God is always opening doors to 
us or closing doors, and the open door is always in 
a certain sense the voice of God. It is not merely 
a good chance, not merely a great opportunity, it is 
an opening which God has “opened that we may 
enter in thereat. 

It is true that God opens, sometimes, more doors 
than we can enter in at. A theological student 
graduating from the seminary has a call to a church 
in New England, to another church in the West, 
and is urged by the Missionary Board to go abroad. 
Here are three doors open to him; but let him not 
think it is New England and the West and the 
Missionary Board, merely, that are calling him. 
There are three voices speaking to him, and they 
are all the voice of God. God is saying to him, 
“You may take your choice. Here are three 
doors; you may enter the door of either.” But, 
entering in, he has entered into that which God has 
opened for him. This is the first great funda- 
mental fact that lies in the lesson: The opportuni- 
ties of life are God-opened doors. 

II. And the second one is this : that, looking thus 
at life as full of doors which God opens, as full of 
opportunities which God makes, it is ours to see the 
open door and enter in thereat. 

There is a certain significance in the very word 
“ Philadelphia,” lover of man. ‘This is a true des- 
ignation of those that are pre-eminently workers 
among their fellow-men, the type represented in 
this Epistle. He is one who sees the door that 
God opens, takes the key which God hands to him, 
enters in at the door, and takes charge of that which 
God has put before him. Such an one must have 
two qualities—power to perceive the opportunity, 
and the courage to avail himself of it; and these 
two qualities, power to perceive and courage to 
grasp, make what we call in secular forces genius. 
They are the foundation of the great successes of 
life. 

A deckhand on a steamer sees that navigation is 
going to grow greater and greater, sees that emigra- 
tion is pressing westward, sees that the fragmen- 
tary bits of railroad that are serving local purposes 
merely, if they can be brought together i in one great 
highway, will make a road which the great conti- 
nent of ‘humanity must travel over. He secures 
control of them, unites them, he makes a great 
highway between New York and Buffalo, and lays 
the foundation of the great railroad enterprises of 
the future. What made Cornelius Vanderbilt a 
man of genius? What but this? He saw an open 
door which other men did not see, and, seeing it, he 
had the courage to enter upon it. What has made 
Bismarck the great statesman he has been?’ He 
has changed his policies ; he has changed his party ; 
he has now worked with the Liberals, now against 
them ; now with the Catholic Church, now fought 
t; but in all his life, from beginning to end, he has 
kept the unity of the German Empire steadily in 
view. He has seen a possibility of uniting the sepa- 
rate German States in one great empire when other 
men saw it not; and, seeing it. has had the courage 
to face opposition at home and abroad ; cour age to 
fight down antagonism and local jealousy and, at 
times, all Europe i in open arms against him. He 
has lived with that one great purpose before him. 
The courage that enabled him to create and the vis- 
ion that enabled him to see a great opportunity, and 
the courage that enabled him to realize it for his 
nation, constitute his genius. 

What is the best college for a boy to go te? Ah! 
it does not depend so much on the college as on the 
hoy. The boy may go to Oxford or Cambridge or 
Harvard and come out almost as great a dunce as 
he went in. And he may go to a little college, 
with small laboratory, poor apparatus, inadequately 
endowed chairs, and yet, if he has the genius to see 
the opportunity of education, and the courage and 
the self-denial to lay hold of it, to set behind him 
all the inducements and temptations that would lead 
him away. and pursue steadfastly and with courage 
that one end, a great educ ‘ation —if he can see the 
opportunity, and if he can pursue the opportunity, 
he will come outa scholar. It is not the opportu- 
nity that makes us great, my friends, it is the 
power in us to see the opportunity and to lay hold 
of it. 

What will 
had told you 
nity we have. 
opportunity. 


make this nation great? You have 
here to-day a little of what opportu- 

Never did nation see so- grand an 
We have been sending out a few 
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seore missionaries to qurry the Gospel to nlidue peoples, 
and God has been sending them in upon us by thous- 
ands, and filling our shores full, in order that we may 
build up out of all this population a kingdom of 
God. This is a grand opportunity to do grand work 
for God, and whether we are a great nation or a 
little one will not depend upon the millions of 
acres or the millions of men—it will depend upon 
the power of Christian vision to see this great oppor- 
tunity, and the courage and purpose to lay hold 

it and make it available for God’s work. 

He who has just stepped out from the Plymouth 
Church on earth into Plymouth Church in heaven 
illustrates better than words cando this word I want 
to speak to you this morning. It is easy enough 
for us, looking back, to see that there was a great 
opportunity for Christian work in Brooklyn forty- 
four years ago; easy enough for us, now that the 
book is written, to see what might have been 
written on the pure white page ; easy enough for us, 
now that the great prophet’s voice is dead, to see 
that he was a great prophet, for the work of his 
genius has proved it, and no man ean be so dull as 
not to see it. But forty-four years ago, when Brook- 
lyn was a city of about fifty thousand inhabitants, 
when there was not a Congregational church, not a 
church of the Puritans, in all Brooklyn, then John 
'T’. Howard said there ought to be one; not that he 
‘ared for Congregationalism above any other ism in 
the Church of Christ, but that he cared for liberty 
of thought and liberty of action, and progress, and 
the whole spirit of forward-march in the Church of 
Christ. and so he laid the foundation of the Church 
of the Pilgrims. Then, looking about to find the 
man that should fill that pulpit, he put his eye on 
the son of Lyman Beecher, and said, ‘‘He is the 
man,” and voted for him, and was outvoted, and 
waited his time. Two years went by. He said, 
“We will have another church of liberty and an- 
other church of progress in Brooklyn ;” and men 
said, “ What, so soon, when we have hardly got this 
Church of the Pilgrims established ? No.” He 
said, “ Yes. we will have it now.” The Presby- 
terians had abandoned this site as an undesirable 
one for a church; and he said, “ Where they have 
seen failure, [ see success ;”” and on his own respon- 
sibility he bought the property, and then called 
others in to join him; and, still keeping his eye on 
that young preacher in the West, brought him here ; 
and when the young preacher passed his examina- 
tion, men were uncertain about his theology. and 
one good, pious, theologically educated woman said : 
“T never heard so poor a definition of sin as he 
gave.” But there was one man who had the vision 
to see a great opportunity and the courage to pursue 
it; the vision to see a great genius in the unknown 
preacher and the courage to adhere to him. And 
in all the subsequent years when men reviled, when 
men assailed, he was one of many who stood firm 
and strong, standing by his pastor and his chureh 
with a courage as unwavering as his vision had been 
clear. 

These two qualities are equally necessary if we 
will avail ourselves of opportunity. It is not 
enough to see a great opportunity. If, seeing it, 
we enter upon it, and then are recreant and false to 


his name, that which was an opportunity for 
God we make an opportunity for the devil; 


and when we open the door for the devil he 
never waits for a second invitation. It is easy for 
us, looking back along the lines of history, to see 
and to praise the men that saw great opportunities 
and were courageous to pursue them. Are we 
equally watchful for opportunities to serve our 
Christ. and equally strong and ready to pursue 
them ¢ 

But our Epistle adds a comforting word, a word 
of promise: “ He shall be a pillar in the temple of 
my God: he shall no more go out ; and I will write 
on him the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of the New Jerusalem, and my new name.” 
And you observe that this promise is a promise, 
not to the great prophets, not to the great seers, not 
to the men of transcendent spiritual genius, but 
to the faithful Christian workers, to men who, 
loving their fellow-men and daring to serve their 
fellow-inen, watch for the opportunities of service, 
enter on those opportunities, and fulfill them with 
fidelity. 

Look for a moment at this threefold promise, 
then. They that thus give themselves to God’s serv 
ice shall become pillars in God’s church. The com- 
mentators discuss the question whether that means 
here or hereafter. In God’s vision there is neither 
here nor hereafter. God’s church is not made up 
of two lakes with a strait more or less wide 
or long separating them—thig the little point on 
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earth, and that the great church in iti en. God's 
church is one river that flows from its source on to, 
I will not say its end—there is no end—on to 
eternity, with widening and deepening current ever- 
more. 

The reward which God gives for service is more 
service. Follow me, says Christ, nd you shall 
eatch men; and so what Christ says here to every 
man is this : If you will watch for your opportunity 
of service, and if you will be faithful in that service. 
though you have but little strength and are your- 
self of small account, you shall be a pillar in 
the temple of my God, you shall be the stay and 
strength of men less strong than you, you shall sup- 
port the Chureh of Christ by your faith—here and 
hereafter. Christlieb said, you know, that Chris- 
tians are the only Bibles the world ever reads ; and 
they are the only Bibles the world much believes 
in. Men disbelieve in creeds; they disbelieve in 
churches; they disbelieve in Bibles ; but when they 
see a man faithful in the service of his fellow-man, 
in love, in conscience, in fidelity, in loyalty, they 
always believe in him. And so we find this spirit 
of faithful service and faithful work is one of the 
stays and pillars and supports of the church on 
earth ; and when the little time of earthly service 
has gone by, we shall stand in the eternal service 
holding up the dome that covers the eternal king- 
dom of Almighty God. Oh, you who have walked 
arm in arm with those that have been spent in the 
service of Plymouth Church, you know they could 
not be content in the mere singing of psalms and 
wearing of crowns and playing of harps! Ah, not 
that, not that! They have gone from a 
service on earth to a grander service in heaven ; from 
holding up the little walls of a chureh like this to 
standing where they hold the eternal dome of God 
Almighty’s s church. 

They “shall go no more out.” On studying this 
text I wondered what that meant ; and I have taken 
more and more to looking in tie Bible to find what 
the Bible means: and so I turned to Revelation to 
see what “out” means. “ Without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever liveth and maketh a lie.” 
Who of us here to-day is there that will say of him- 
self that he never goes without that his life is never 
intertwined with falsehood, with deceit, with world- 
liness, with ung@dliness, that his life never has the 
stain and touch: of an evil spiritual companionship : 
I think, for the! ‘most part, that in this life we in 
the church flow as the drops of water flow that are 
on the very edge of the Gulf Stream. They are 
brought in perpetual contact with the greater waters 
of the Atlantie Ocean, and by the waves and currents 
flowing back and forth. Now they are without ; 
cnd now they are within. A few sainted souls flow, 
as it were, in the very center of the Gulf Stream, and 
know not the cold of the battling waves without. But. 
for the most part, we are half in the world and half 
out of it, and count ourselves almost saints if we 
are out of the world half the time. Now, Christ 
says this ; not to the man of prayers and visions and 
special experience and the monastic life, but to him 
who will seize the opportunity for work, and with 
fidelity pursue it: he shall more and more find him- 
self taken out from all contamination and evil life, 
he shall find himself more and more following in a 
current pure and healthful, until when the end shall 
come he shall go no more out forever. He may, 
indeed, go out with his ministration of redemption, 
with his word of merey, with his touch of comfort, 
but the poison of life shall not enter his veins. 

“And on him [I will write a new name—the 
name of my God, the name of the New Jerusa- 
lem, my new name.” No maiter, now, about 
the origin of this figure, from what it is taken. 
The commentators have discussed that much ; but I 
do not enter upon that. How is it that God 
writes names in human lives? A child is plueked 
out of the street and taken into a Christian family, 
and the father adopts him as his own, and gives 
him his own name, and gives him with that name 
all the love and guardianship and redemptive influ- 
ences which that name carries with it; and he grows 
i nto the likeness of the adopted father and the adopt- 
ed mother; and in the nursery, in the school, in the 
business, in the household, in all the relations of 
life, father and mother are writing their own name 
in the life of their adopted child. The foreigner 
comes from abroad, and lands = our shores—a Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Irish, or Swede ; but, coming 
here, he blots out allegiance of the past, and gives 
himself to his new country. He forgets St. Patrick’s 
Day: he forgets the green flag, and remembers only 
the stars and stripes. He says, “I will be an 
American ;” and instantly all influences in America 
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begin to write upon him the new name. And when | 


ten, fifteen, twenty years have gone by, save per- 


haps for a little inflection of the tongue in special | 
constant or even frequent worshiper at this church 


words, no man knows but that he was a native 
American. 
heart; “American” has been written in his life. 
And so the city of the New Jerusalem writes in 
the heart of every man who comes into allegiance 


to the kingdom of Christ a new name—the name | 


ot the kingdom of Christ. 
“And I will write upon him my new name.” I do 


not knowhow to utter the thought which that sentence | 
_ owner until five minutes before the commencement 


suggests to me. When I turn elsewhere in the New 
Testament to find what is this new name, I find it 


written that beeause Christ was faithful in his serv- 
ice, because he was patient and long-suffering in | 
lite, because he saw the open door of a great oppor- | 
tunity for service, and entered into it, therefore | 
God hath given him a new name that is above every | 
name, at which every knee shall bow and every 
tongue shall confess Christ to be Lord, to the glory | 


of Ged the Father.” And then Christ turns to me, 
and says: “ My child, if you will stand in your little 
place in life, and enter through the doors that are 
o en to you, and use your little strength with fidelity, 
and do your little work aright, I will write on you 
the name that is above every name, the name at 
which every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Oh, Christian friends, what do we 
really think, what do we really mean, when we call 
ourselves by that name, and say that we are Chris- 
tians ? 

(sod has certainly brought eternity very near to 
us. Doors have been flung wide open this week, 
and we have seen the old man entering in, and the 
Christian wife and mother entering in, and the 
little children like lambs borne in His bosom away 
from the bosom that nurtured and nourished them. 
And the throne is there; and the sea of glass is 
there; and the song of glory is there; and the 
temple of my God is there ; and we can almost hear 


the song and see the golden glory and the radiant | 


forms; while out of it, if we could but hear, there 
comes this summoning, beckoning call to us to use 
our little strength in faithful service and glad em- 
bracing of all great opportunity for the service of 
our God, that we also may become pillars in his 
temple, to go out no more forever, having upon 
us written the new name that is above every name. 


THE FREE CHURCH SYSTEM. 


By Wiii1AM SMITH SAUNDERSON. 


HE word “free” is in itself very broad and 
exceedingly comprehensive. Our eyes are 
quickly caught by a free advertisement or a free 
gift enterprise, even though we are not in the least 
degree mercenary in our natares and would prefer 
to pay rather than secure pleasure and profit by or 
through the medium of a free gift. A free ch ureh 
is, therefore, in itself symbolical and broad in its 
meaning. In olden times the free church .r chapel 
was founded by the king or queen, an1 in some 
cases by one of their subjects specially authorized, 
and was in no way subject to the jus sdiction of the 
ordinary, but was free to all the people, the heads 


of the particular denomination not being able to | 


dietate its methods or government. The free 
church of to-day blends all that was good in the 
old free church, but is seeking new plans and new 
actions to better it and make the free church a church 
for all the people. The natural question will first 
arise, How can we make our churches free and at 
the same time provide for the necessary expenses 
attendant upon all churches and parishes? The 
possible solution is do it, and at the same time to 
do it right. We can see no good reason why it 
cannot be done if a plan is properly formulated and 
the best measures entered into to carry on the plan 
after it is made. No good reason seems to exist 
why our churches should not be as free as are our 
streets. 
“Why, sir, L pray, are not the streets as free 
For me as for you ?” 

| have in mind an active, progressive, working, 
and truly successful church in a neighboring city 
that is following out a plan simple and yet ex- 
tensive in its operation, plain and homely, but at 
the same time it is doing what many other experi- 


mentists in the line of free churchism have failed to | 


do ; viz., proving positively and uniformly successful. 
Itis as follows: Thechurch has about 800 sittings, 
and there is a large white board, the exact plan of the 
chureh’s floor, with small holes to indicate each 


“ American” has been written in his | 








sitting, its place as regard aisleaand number of pew ; 
a number of small black pegs to fit into these holes 
should also be procured. Every person who is a 


can, upon application to a committee, one or more 
of whom are in attendance at each service, secure a 
sitting, and the black peg is placed in the board at 


| the sitting selected, and is not removed until the 


committee is notified that the person holding the 
same desires to give it up. This is done wholly 
without regard to recompense, and this particular 
sitting, so selected and indicated, is kept for its 


of service (until the organ voluntary), after which 
the seat is free to whosoever cometh, and the 


owner must take any other seat, provided his is | 
occupied at the time of his arrival. This plan | 


works successfully in many ways. 

First, it has a tendency to promote and create 
promptness on the part of those holding sittings, 
who, rather than lose their own pew, will make an 
extra effort to be on time. One of the important 
matters that should demand our attention is this 
one of punctuality in church attendance ; and if 
the free church system shall, in a measure, remedy 
this evil, some good is accomplished out of the 
regular channel. We are all aware of the annoy- 
ance that is always created by the late arrival, and 
especially true is this where the pews are rented or 
sold to the highest bidder. Under the free church 
system it has been found that the late comer is 
now the early one, and much annoyance is. stopped. 

Second, it provides to the different societies 
organized for the furtherance of parish work a 
positive assurance that their work for the good and 
welfare of mankind in the bringing in of the 
stranger will not in any way be obstructed, and the 
perhaps almost insult of the thinly dressed or poorly 
clad prodigal who by chance is seated in the pew of 
some of the rich parishioners is avoided. 

Third, it makes all parish and church work 
much lighter, easier, and pleasanter to know that 
the church home is “free.” The earnest worker is 
not afraid or ashamed to ask and urge the wayfarer 
to abide with his church. The doors are open. 
The outstretched and bleeding hand of the risen 
Lord beckons, “ Come, and take of the water of 
life freely, . . . without money and without price.” 

All this is done wholly without regard to money. 
A person can secure a sitting as good as there is in 


| the church, and not pay one cent from January to 


December. You ask the question, How is the 


_chureh supported? Entirely by voluntary subscrip- 


tions, upon the envelope plan. Each person is asked 
to become a regular contributor upon and through 
the “ envelope system,” which is simply a pledge 
of a certain sum to be placed in envelopes pro- 
vided for the purpose and laid upon the plate 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or in any way the con- 
tributor may elect. It is expected that the contrib- 
utor will continue to give as he has pledged until 
he shall notify the treasurer or pastor of his inten- 
tion to withdraw or discontinue. ‘The sums pledged, 
together with other offerings that always come in, 
are quite ample to supply all the wants of the parish ; 
and earnest, effectual Christian work is being done, 
the vineyard is filling with laborers, and the harvest 
is promising a rich and bountiful yield. 

Rich and poor are treated alike. No distinction 
can be or is made under the free church plan, and all 
forget for the time the workshop, the office, the 
store, and the bench, and, together united, their 
voices are raised to the Triune God in that grand 
and thrilling doxology. “ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

I shall not attempt any theory. 
facts of the actual working of the free church plan 
in a sister city. What can be done in one place 
can be done in another It may prove more success- 


ful in some places than in others, but that is natu- | 
| ral and should not influence the attempt or trial 


through fear of success. Of course the matter 
should be presented to the congregation very often. 
Keep them well informed as to the working of the 


plan. Continually urge up$n them the necessity 
| of systematic giving and punctuality in their giving, 


and also keep constantly before their minds the one 


| fact that the seats are free. that if the stranger 


comes he can find a harbor of rest. and not for a 
moment feel that he is intruding or infringing upon 
the rights or privileges that another has paid for. 
When this can or shall have become universal, [ am 
sure we will notice the great results in increased 


attendance upon church services and renewed inter- | 


est in the Master's work. 
Formulate a plan, and live upon the line of that 
plan. Continual urging and admonishing of the 








I simply give | 


congregation will surely crown any church with 
the greatest of success. “ All seats are free” isa sign 


| that should meet the eye of the worshiper as he 


enters the vestibule, and as the sight of home and 
fatherland greets the eye of the wanderer and 
quickens the pulse of the home-comer, so will the 
weary wanderer who comes to the sanctuary find 
that the words, “Come, take of the water freely ” 
were not said in vain. a‘ 


THE CHILD MORTARA. 


HE present generation has ‘perhaps forgotten 

the celebrated affair of the child Mortara, 
which thirty years ago made such a sensation in 
Italy and in the rest of Europe; and if now we 
recall it to mind the reason will soon be evident. 

In 1851 the wife of the Israelite Mortara, of Bo- 
logna, gave birth to a child which received the name 
of Edgar; this child became the Benjamin of the 
family, which had already six children. At the age 
of one year he fell seriously ill, and for a moment 
was supposed to be dead. His parents left him for 
a few moments in the care of a servant named Anna 
Morisi. This woman, seeing that the child appeared 
to be dying without having been baptized, tool: 
some water in a glass, and with that baptized him. 
according to custom in similar cases ; the poor child 
recovered, but the servant, fearing blame from the 
parents, concealed what she had done, but after- 
ward told it to persons who told them. 

The affair came then to the knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and to the Pope, who, con- 
vinced that the parents of the child would never 
give Christian training to their son, ordered (he 
was then sovereign of Bologna) that the authorities 
should take the child, and should place him imme- 
diately, as they did, in a college for catechumens in 
Rome. 

The scandal, as might have been foreseen, was 
immense. Diplomacy finally took notice of the 
violence used toward that Israelitish family, but 
Pius IX. was unmoved. Edgar Mortara, to whom 
the pope gave the name of Pio Maria Mortara, soon 
showed great intelligence, and when thirteen years 
of age was admitted as postulant into the monastery 
of the Augustinians of San Pietro in Vineoli, and at 
nineteen was a priest. 

The parents tried many times to get their son 
from the clutches of the priests, but were unsuccess- 
ful. In 1870 the Italian Government put his name 
on the lists of the conscripts; but the opposition of 
the young Mortara, who had imbibed all the ideas 
of the priests which prevailed in that convent, was 
a great aid to the party to which he already be- 
longed. 

After the breach of Porta Pio, seized with fear 
lest he might be taken back to his parents, he fled 
from Rome to Austria, where he remained three 
years, afterward going to France, where he stayed 
nine years. 

Father Mortara, now in Spain, is thirty-seven 
years old, although he looks older. He has shown 
great talents, not only as an orator, but he is a dis- 
tinguished philologist, understanding twenty idioms 
and dialects. 

The announcement of his arrival in Madrid, and 
that he would preach in the Cathedral there, is the 
greatest worldly event of the day; a great crowd, 
composed of the most distinguished people, goes 
every day to hear him, and by unanimous consent 
he is pronounced really eloquent.—[ Translated from 
the * Nazione,”’ an Italian paper. 





[From the Waterbury American. ] 


W K give up considerable space on the third page to- 

day to an article by Journalist Shumway [Chris- 
tian Union, August 16], defending foreign missionaries. 
His protest is called out by the slurs which—to many 
—disfigure Mr. House’s clever Japanese story in the 
“ Atlantic.” His estimate of the work of missionaries 


| as advanced couriers of a noble civilization is well worth 


careful reading. 

It isa fashion nowadays, even among many church 
people, to sneer at foreign missionaries. Travelers are 
apt to depict them as leading lives of comparative 
luxury—compared, that is, with the luxury of their 


| lives at home. On the other hand, with so wide a field 
_ for the missionary’s cultivation right here in America, 


it seems foolish to many to spend so much money in 
sending them to distant points, where in numerous 
cases the results of their work seem to be but un 
worthy, when the expenditure of labor, time, and mone) 


| is considered. Others even hold that the natives of 
many of these countries are not sufficiently advanced 
to aceept Christianity. The English Church has within 
the year had a notable diseussion as to whether the 
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creed of Mohammed was not better adapted to the 
present needs of the inhabitants of Africa than the 
religion of Christ. 

Into these disputed questions of theology Mr. Shum- 
way does not enter. He simply points out, in an em- 
phatie way, the good actually accomplished by mission- 
aries as ministers of a Christian civilization—“ ministers,” 
be it noted, in the old meaning of the word : one who 
does service for another. He also indicates some of the 
sacrifices missionaries have to endure, showing that they 
do not lead the lives of luxurious ease some travelers, 
from superficial observation, have described them as 
living. So far as the article goes, it bears the impress 
of the independent observer who tells facts. Whatever 
may be thought of foreign missionaries as the effective 
preachers of a religion, nobody can doubt their value 
as the emissaries of modern civilization. So far as the 
Christian world owes it to less fortunate people to raise 
them in life and thought, it is the Christian missionary 
who is discharging the obligation. 








DEATH OF BISHOP HARRIS. 


THE Right Rev. Samuel S. Harris, the second Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
died in London, England, on Tuesday night of last 
week, at the age of forty-seven, of paralysis. He was 
a graduate of the University of Alabama, and had 
begun to practice law when the war broke out. He 
then enlisted in the Confederate army, and became a 
colonel. At the close of the war he practiced law in 
Montgomery for five years, and then moved to New 
York. Here he yielded to a long-cherished desire and 
relinquished his profession and became a candidate for 
holy orders. He studied theology under the direction 
of the Rev. J. M. Forbes, D.D. Returning to the 
South, he was ordained by Bishop Wilmer in 1869. 
Immediately after his ordination he became rector of 
Trinity Church, Columbus, Ga., where he remained two 
and a half years. Then he removed to New Orleans 
and became rector of Trinity Church, remaining four 
years. In 1875 he became rector of St. James’s 
Church, Chicago. He was elected Bishop of Quincy, 
Ill., in 1878, but at the request of his people he was 
induced to decline the election. The following year an 
urgent call to the bishopric of Michigan, to succeed 
Bishop McCoskey, was successful, and he was conse- 
erated to the office in Detroit on September 17, 1879. 
Bishop Harris was not only a scholarly man and an 
orator of unusual force, but he possessed rare ability of 
an executive kind, and was warmly beloved by the 
people of his diocese for his personal qualities. Memo- 
rial services were held in Westminster Abbey: on 
Monday of this week. The Bishop of Minnesota 
preached the sermon. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Plymouth Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will reopen 
next Sunday. The pulpit will be filled by Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, of Beloit, Wis. 

—Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald preached the opening ser- 
mon before the Ocean Grove camp-meeting last week. 
The Rev. James Moore, the Rev. J. S. Chadwick, 
the Rev. C. H. Yatman, and the Rev. S. G. Smith, 
of the People’s Church of St. Paul, Minn., were among 
the speakers. 

—The Quakers of Plainfield, N. J., held commemo- 
ration service last week in their ancient meeting-house, 
erected in 1788. The exercises were of a historical and 
literary character. Nathan Harper read a sketch of 
the meeting-house, telling among other things that the 
society was organized in 1721, but did not build this 
house until 1788. It is the oldest building of any sort 
standing in Plainfield. 

—The sixteenth annual report of Bethany In- 
stitute, located at No. 105 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York City, shows a good record of practical work 
done, and missionaries trained and sent forth both to 
home and foreign fields. More than three hundred 
have received this preparation and testing, many of 
whom are being heard from as greatly used in the 
Master’s vineyard. The Institute is undenominational, 
and the ordinary course is one year. Any who desire 
will receive the annual statement on application to the 
above address. The fall session commences about the 
middle of September. 

—At Chautauqua last week the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New York State Sunday-School Associa- 
tion held several meetings and decided upon matters 
of interest to Sunday-school workers throughout the 
State. No secretary has been chosen yet, but William 
A. Duncan, of Syracuse, will act temporarily. Messrs. 
Hough, of Syracuse, and Kellogg, of Troy, will assist 
in State work this coming year. Necessary steps have 
been taken to have the association incorporated, and a 
board of trustees has been elected. The International 
Sunday-School Executive Committee, composed of lead- 
ing workers in the United States and Canada, has also 
hada meeting. Conferences for comparison of methods 
of work and to receive reports of State, territorial, and 
provincial conventions have been of great interest and 
value. On “Recognition Day” Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. James H. Carlisle, and 
others addressed the graduating class of the C. L. S. C., 
of which 500 members were present. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


—The new Union Congregational Church at Rock- 
ville, Conn., was organized by council lately from the 
membership of the First and Second Churches, which 
were dissolved. The church will have five hundred 
members, and be one of the strongest, financially, in the 
State. 

—The following religious and educational institu- 
tions of New England benefit by the will of the late 
Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia : Bangor Theological 
Seminary, $25,000; Andover Seminary, $20,000 ; 
Williams College, 350,000 ; Dartmouth, $20,000 ; Am- 
herst, $30,000 ; Bowdoin, $20,000 ; Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., $20,000. 

—The Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Chicago, has 
inaugurated what will be known as the Vineyard 
Literary and Scientific College at Cottage City. This 
association will number thousands from the Baptist 
denomination all over the country. Four new buildings 
will be erected near the Baptist Temple, and the first 
annual session will be held next summer with a term of 
six weeks. 

—The Boston “ Advertiser” says: “The people of 
the church which had the late James Freeman Clarke 
for pastor have a difficult problem before them in the 
selection of a man to fill the place his death made 
vacant. His work was of a character that cannot easily 
be continued. His personality cannot be duplicated. 
If his people hope to continue James Freeman Clarke’s 
church, they will be disappointed. Some man may be 
found who can do as worthy work in his day and gener- 
ation as Dr. Clarke did, but it is doubtful if any man 
can do work of such ¢lose resemblance to his as to make 
the people of the First Church feel ‘at home’ with 
him.” 

—The ninety-eighth annual journal of the Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of Rhode Island of that State 
presents some interesting statistics. The number of 
parishes in the State is 51, containing 8,483 communi- 
cants, with 8,016 Sunday-school scholars and teachers. 
During the year ending June 12 there were 561 con- 
fiymations. The cost of public worship was $132,381, 
and $315,283 was contributed to various forms of char- 
itable and missionary work, including one contribution 
of $100,000 to domestic missions. Ten churches in 
Providence are now strong and self-supporting; another 
will immediately become so upon the completion ‘of its 
new edifice at the end of the year. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The German Roman Catholics in the United 
States will meet in annual convention at Cincinnati on 
September 3. 

—The tall and beautiful tower of the new Church of 
the Covenant, of Washington, D. C., the Rev. Dr. Ham- 
lin, pastor, fell with a tremendous crash on Wednes- 
day of last week, taking with it the entire front portion 
of the edifice. The loss is estimated at from $15,000 
to $20,000. 

—The Chicago Evangelization Society has arranged 
for a convention of Christian workers, to be held in Far- 
well Hall, August 29, 30, and 31. At the request of 
Mr. D. L. Moody, the Rev. Dr. Hudson Taylor, director 
of the China Island Mission, and Mr. Reginald Rad- 
cliff, of London, England, will be present at the con- 
vention. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. P. Bake, of Branford, Conn., has resigned. 

—Otis Crawford, of Patchogue, L. I., has received a call 
from Greenport. 

—W. F. Avery, of the Second Church of Huntington, 
Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—J. T. Marvin accepts a call to Hamilton, Minn. 

—H. P. Page, of Gaylord, Kan., has resigned. 

—H. W. Parsons has become pastor of the church at Lake 
Benton, Minn. 

—W. A. Hobbs accepts a call to Warsaw, N. Y. 

—C. H. Cooledge, of Orange, Vt., has resigned. 

—J. F. Grimes, of Keene, N. H., has declined a call to 
Southwick, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. W. Dieckhoff, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been installed 
as pastor of the Third German Church at Freeport, II]. 

—J.S. Rood accepts a call to Gaylord, Mich. 

—J. W. McGowan, of Lena, IIl., has resigned. 

—E. J. Boell has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Prairie Dell, Tl. 

—D. D. Waugh has been called to the Westminster 
Church, Alliance, Ohio. 

—W. T. Jaques accepts a call to Northville, Mich. 

—Judson Smith accepts a call to Grace Church, Oswego, 


aN. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—George H. Corey, D.D., of Brewsters, N. Y., has been 
transferred to the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and assigned to the pastoral charge of the 
Metropolitan Church at Washington, to succeed Bishop New- 


an. 

—A. K. Hall has resigned the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), Decatur, Ill. 

—J. P. Conover, of St. Paul’s School, has been elected 
rector of Christ Church, North Conway, N. H. 

—J.S. Cranston has been ordained as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Norwich, Conn. 

—E. B. Othman (M. E.) was killed in Boston last Saturday 
by a runaway horse. 

—Bishop Benjamin Herr, of the Mennonite Church, died 
Saturday morning at his residence near Lampeter, Pa., 
aged eighty-seven. He had been a bishop for nearly forty 
years. ; 


Books AND AUTHORS. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


Several serious difficulties stand in the way of our 
gaining a trustworthy account of Keltic theology. 
In the first place, we know not how to distinguish 
between those elements which were purely Keltic 
and those which were Euskarian or pre-Keltic. 
Similarly, it is difficult so to bridge over time as to 
separate the purely ancient and pagan from the 
Christian modifications of the myths. Again, it is 
difficult to separate the symbolical and ideal from 
the historical. Any one can see how the Eddas have 
felt the influence of Christianity. In the history 
of Buddhism in the Orient we can distinguish be- 
tween the ante-Christian and post-Christian stages of 
its development. In the case of the Nibelungen- 
lied it has been possible to distinguish the several 
mythic and historic strands twisted together; but 
the Eddas and the Saga of the Norse, and more 
especially the Keltic “ Books,” * Annals,” “ Triads,” 
ete.—who shall find the key to their mystery ? 
Professor Rhys comes to the task with astonishing 
erudition. Moreover, he enjoys the advantage of 
being the first in the field. His book is a landmark 
in the study of Aryan myth; but the profusion of 
his materials obscures his vision. He cannot see the 
woods on account of the trees. His first task is to 
describe the Gallic gods. This he does by compari- 
son with the Greek pantheon; and it seems to us 
that the method is obviously unfortunate. We are 
forced to consider each character through the me- 
dium of our opinion of Zeus, Poseidon, ete. From 
the point of view of comparative Aryan myth- 
ology, this method of treatment has its advantage 
as well as disadvantage. The Zeus of the Kelts 
of Britain is, needless to say, the sun-god; and 
the remnant of him come down to our common 
knowledge is known under the name of Merlin. 
Merlin, the lover of the “lady of the lake ” 
in the far western valley, sleeping in a charmed 
castle, is Tithonos, the sun-god, asleep upon the 
couch beneath the horizon and “ beyond the baths of 
all the stars.” Yet mingled with this is undoubtedly 
some ancient king or hero, magician or prophet, 
whose name was lost. Just as the images of Druidic 
worship still persist as black Madonnas, miraculous 
virgins, holy statues which, like the Greek palla- 
dium, came down from heaven, so the ancient 
Keltic custom of worshiping the Druidic deity of 
rain is continued to this day at the Fountain of 
Baranton ; only now the parishes proceed with ban- 
ners and tapers, chanting psalms, and the priest dips 
in the foot of the cross. Rain is sure to follow. 
Mr. Rhys gives us legends from many sources 
about the Solar Hero and the myth of Baldur, and 
also points out the Christian accretions. In the con- 
sideration of the Culture Hero his best work is 
done. The comparison of Gwydion with Prome- 
theus, Woden, and Indra is admirable and well 
focused. Thus he sums up: “Some of the Kelts of 
antiquity, as also Teutons and Hindus, avenged 
themselves in their own time on the narrowness of 
the divine creatures of their ancestors’ imagination 
by thrusting them aside to make room at the head 
of their respective pantheons for Ogmios and Gwy- 
dion, for Woden and Indra, as divinities more 
adequately representative of man and the aspira- 
tions of his being.” 

“ All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye pass 
and be past ; 

Ye are gods, and behold ye shall die, and the waves 

be upon you at last. 

In the darkness of time, in the deeps of the years, in 

the changes of things, 

Ye shall sleep asa slain man sleeps, and the world 

shall forget you for kings.” 

Such is the process of the evolution of myths, 
seen in the Keltic theology as in the primitive Aryan. 
What Sir Henry Maine labored to accomplish for 
Indo-European law, Professor Rhys attempts for 
the same class of myths, the myths of the Aryan 
race, though Mr. Rhys inclines to abandon the be- 
lief in the Asiatic origin of Aryan races. If he 
does not go so far as President Warren, of Boston 
University, and put paradise at the North Pole, he 
at any rate believes it to be North European. 

Leaving purely speculative conclusions like this 
out of the question, Professor Rhys’s work must be 
heartily praised for its scholarly qualities, its clear- 
ness of exposition, and its successin discriminating 
between genuine and doubtful material. 





1 The Hibbert Lectures, 1886. Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. 
John Rhys, Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 
(New York :, Scribner & Welford.) 
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This little book is the seventh that has appeared 
in the exeellent series of Griggs’s Philosophic 
Classics, under the editorial supervision of Professor 
George Morris, of the University of Michigan, and 
it is only just to say that it is one of the best that 
has appeared in that series. Previous volumes 
have labored under one very grave difficulty for 
American readers, and that is the fact that they 
deal with Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, than 
whom no more obscure writers ever gave us a 
philosophy. The present volume provides an ex- 
position of a system that never contracted the tort- 
uous and obseure style which even Schelling, one 
of the most guilty in it, said was a disgrace to Ger- 
many. Professor Dewey has, therefore, had one 
advantage in this work. He has not been obliged 
to make concessions to the nomenclature of his 
author in order to prove faithful to the task of a 
fair exposition. Hence his work will do less to 
offend the tastes of unmatured scholars who wish 
to understand Leibnitz than most other volumes in 
the series. In the present age, with its impatience 
of what is unintelligible, it is important that men 
who are dealing with philosophy should not stifle 
curiosity by a style which makes their writing more 
difficult to decipher than the problem itself. For 
philosophy is charged with too many responsibili- 
ties to have its task encumbered by the impene- 
trable obscurity of its language. 

The influence of Leibnitz’s life upon his phi- 
losophy is not made sufficiently clear in the intro- 
ductory chapter, although the nature of it is hinted 
at. The experience of this philosopher in the 
sphere of diplomacy made him appreciate the value 
of mediation, and hence his philosophy was affected 
by this spirit. No doubt the genius of his own 
mind was in the same direction, but it is most 
likely that his political experience helped him to 
realize the necessity of it to a greater extent. At 
any rate, Leibnitz endeavored to mediate between 
the mechanical philosophy which had received such 
an immense impulse from the theories of Coper- 
nicus and Newton, and the idealistic philosophy of 
the Cartesians. This is all very clearly brought 
out by Professor Dewey, and we can only regret that 
the limits of his work did not permit a fuller 
account of the subject for general readers. 

There is less said about the “monads” which 
were made so much of by Leibnitz than most stu- 
dents will desire. It is true that the work is rather 
an exposition of Leibnitz’s theory of knowledge, 
and not of his metaphysics. But the nature and 
activity of the monads were such that a correct and 
clear understanding of the theory of knowledge 
which Leibnitz held very much depends upon our 
knowing all about the monads. We think it would 
have been well to have given more space to this 
aspect of the subject, and less to the historical rela- 
tions between Locke and Leibnitz. It is true that 
we understand the latter better if we can first see 
how it was necessary for him to answer the ques- 
tions of Locke. But if any omission had 
to be made, we would have preferred that it be 
the historical features of the problem. This would 
have been less noticed were it not that all other 
metaphysical doctrines of Leibnitz are not without 
as full an exposition as the limits of the work would 
allow. 

We cannot enter into the matter of the book. 
This would require too much space. But it has 
merits which will make the ordinary mind envious 
of the promise in the author’s future ; for we have to 
remember that Professor Dewey is still a very young 
man. Whatever faults belong to his book may be 
aseribed to this fact; at least he will receive the 
indulgence to which such a fact is supposed to entitle 
aman. It is nevertheless a valuable contribution to 
American thought, now beginning to interest itself in 
profound philosophic problems, and readers wishing 
culture in such subjects will find invaluable aid in the 
work. 

Over a thousand imperial octavo pages and several 
hundred illustrations go to make up the Library of Uni- 
versal Adventure compiled by Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. T. 8. Perry, and published by the Harpers. It is 
an inviting title, and an examination of the table of 
contents and the reading of a few pages here and there 
confirm one’s anticipation of stirring narration and 
thrilling stories of dangers and eseapes from fire, flood, 
captivity, disaster, and tyranny. These are all true 
stories—if we accept the John Smith and Pocahontas 
romance as history, and make some allowance for the 
traveler's temptation to embellish the plain garment of 
fact with the fringe of picturesque exaggeration—and 
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have been gathered from many sources—books, news- 
papers, and magazines. The Wyoming massacre, Fred- 
erick Douglass’s escape from slavery, blockade running, 
captivity among the Indians, the New York draft riots, 
the five months’ floating of the crew of the “ Polaris ” 
on an ice-floe, Baron Trenck’s wonderful escapes from 
prison, the flights of Charles II. and of Charles Edward 
the Pretender, Whymper’s fall on the Matterhorn, inci- 
dents of the Sepoy mutiny, the mutiny of the ship 
“ Bounty,” adventures of Gerard, the lion-hunter—such 
are a few among the more noted topics treated. The 
editors define an adventure as a fact illustrating per- 
sonal prowess or patience rather than collective effort 
or suffering, and their selections cover the ground thus 
limited well and completely. Occasionally a little 
greater fullness of introduction and explanation would 
have been an improvement. It is early to think of the 
holiday season, but we can conceive of no better present 
for a boy of spirit than this “Library of Adventure.” 
It would serve as an excellent corrective and substitute 
for the blood-curdling trash that the untrained minds 
of many boys so readily accept as attractive reading 
matter. 


Life of General Ben Harrison. By Lew Wallace. 
(Philadelphia : Hubbard Brothers). As with most 
campaign biographies, the excuse for all shortcomings 
is put forward that it was rushed through the hands of 
author and publisher with lightning speed. In this 
ease the whole book was planned and written in a 
month—an extraordinary feat, even when it is consid- 
ered that liberal extracts from speeches and letters aid 
greatly in filling the volume. General Wallace was 
chosen by General Harrison as the man whom he pre- 
ferred as biographer, and was furnished by him with some 
of the material used. So the book is justly called an au- 
thentie and authorized work. The story of Harrison’s 
ancestry, youth, legal practice, military career, and 
political successes is told with full but not tiresome de- 
tail. As in his novels, General Wallace writes succinct- 
ly, clearly, and vividly. The many utterances by which 
General Harrison has put himself on record on such 
questions as the tariff, civil service reform, contract 
labor, foreign policy, the Irish question, and so on, are 
grouped in the latter part of the book, and will doubt- 
less furnish good campaign material for one party, and 
possibly for both. The volume is illustrated by a steel 
engraved portrait and several woodcuts. 


We have already taken occasion to explain at length 
the scope and purpose of Professor Henry Morley’s 
new history of English literature just being issued 
in successive volumes under the title English 
Writers. (New York: Cassell & Co.) Volume 
III. is the latest in this extensive enterprise, and 
covers the period from the Conquest to Chaucer. Those 
who are familiar with Professor Morley’s work know 
that he has made a specially full study of this obscure 
but important period in early English literary history ; 
a period which includes many of the great religious 
teachers, the early chroniclers, a great number of mys- 
tery plays, popular songs and epics, monkish a 
together with the works of two or three poets of the 
rank of Layamon, and which ended with the birth of 
literature in Italy in the immortal work of Dante. 
Although not a brilliant writer, Professor Morley is a 
very careful and conscientious one, and students of our 
early literature will find his new work of great value. 


Laconisms. By J. M. P. Otts. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) It is a dangerous experiment for a 
writer to give the public a hundred and fifty pages of 
apothegms. Some are pretty sure to be culled truisms, 
some pointless, and many stale, flat, or unprofitable. A 
few of the present writer’s are worth quoting, such as : 
“The man who never changes his opinions is one who 
never enlarges his information ;” “ He who knows his 
work knows that he knows it ;” “ Nothing but the water 
of life can drown out the fire of sin ;” “Fine writing 
is not saying finely, but fine things simply.” The last 
is perhaps the best “laconism” in the book. Some- 
times the desire to be brief and pointed makes the 
author unjust, as in the wholesale accusation, “ All the 
negroes are religious, including the penitentiary con- 
victs, but none of them are moral, not excepting their 
preachers.” 


History of the Civil War in America. Fourth Volume. 
By the Comte de Paris. (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. $3.) This volume, the translation of the 
seventh and part of the eighth volume of the French 
edition, takes up the narrative of the war at the New 
York City draft riots of 63, and closes with a deserip- 
tion of the movements in the spring of 64. It thus 
includes the account of the operations in Eastern Ten- 
nessee ; the Tullahomacampaign and Cumberland Gap; 
the battle of Chickamauga ; the siege of Chattanooga ; 
Lookout Mountain ; Missionary Ridge ; and Fort Pil- 
low. The five years which have passed since the publi- 
cation of the third volume have been years in which the 
author has made, as well as written, history. The polit- 
ical exigencies which have resulted in his banishment 
from France, and the consequent separation from his 
library, explain the delay. 

One of the most interesting and valuable volumes 
yet added to that excellent series of Stories of Nations 
is The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, by Z. A. 
Ragozin (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). This 


volume covers one of the most confused and interesting 





epochs in ancient history, the transition from Oriental 
to Western civilization. Within a comparatively brief 
space it contains a vast amount of thoroughly trust- 
worthy information in a thoroughly readable form, 
and brings within reach of the English reader a vast 
amount of historical knowledge drawn from the original 
authorities. The volume includes an excellent study of 
the Zend-Avesta, and an admirable characterization of 
the Persian character and the Persian work as a civil- 
izer. 


One of the most delightful books of the season for 
lovers of out-of-door literature is Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller’s charming papers on birds, which are now issued 
in book form under the engaging title In Nesting Time. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mrs. Miller adds 
to her admirable faculty of observation the most lively 
sympathy with the life which she describes, and a fac- 
ulty of reproducing its characteristics and aspects. No 
better book for out-of-door reading has been issued for 
a long time, nor one which interprets more truly the 
life of the singing birds. 


The second volume of the beautifully printed and 
handsomely bound Bankside Shakespeare has just been 
issued, and contains the text of the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” with an introductory study by Albert R. Frey. 
The original players’ text, with the text of the first 
revised folio, are printed in parallel pages. 


In War Time at La Rose Blanche. By M. E. M. 
Davis. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) A_ well-told 
story of life on a large Southern plantation in war 
times when only the women, the aged, and the children 
were at home. The bitter privations, the ingenious 
shifts, and constant anxiety are graphically presented. 
There are both humor and pathos in the story, and 
neither is forced. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A memorial of Goethe’s journey to Italy has been 
set up in the Brenner Pass in the form of a marble 
tablet bearing a medallion portrait. 

—Harper & Brothers, New York, have added to their 
admirable series of English Classics Macaulay’s “Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” edited with notes by William J. 
Rolfe and John C. Rolfe. 

—The Rev. Frank S. Child has prepared a very 
readable account of “South Dakota, its Resources, 
People, and Statehood.” The Baker & Taylor Co., 
of this city, are the publishers. 

—George Macdonald’s “Elect Lady,” which our 
readers have had the pleasure of reading in serial form, 
is published by the Appletons in their “Town and 
Country Library ” (50 cents). 

—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Egyptologist, after 
thirty years without a day of serious illness, is now 
suffering a mild attack of typhoid fever, brought on by 
her great labors as writer, secretary, and lecturer. 

— Do not call me Esq. in the contents ; a common 
shepherd lad cannot be Esq. Say James Hogg, the 
Scot’s shepherd, or something that way,” wrote Hogg, 
in a letter aecompaning a song which was to appear ina 
collection. The letter has been sold at auction in London. 

—I hear, on good authority, says a writer in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” that the “Saturday Review ” is in the 
market, and that an entire metamorphosis ofthat journal 
is not improbable. It is an open secret that its cireula- 
tion has greatly fallen off of late years, and does not 
now exceed some 7,000 or 8,000 a week. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate issue 
in their Questions of the Day Series, “The President’s 
Message,” with annotations by R. R. Bowker. They 
also announce an édition de luxe of the message, printed 
in large type, “ with sixteen full-page moral and graphic 
illustrations ” from original designs by Thomas Nast. 

—In the great town library of Kénigsburg Professor 
Tschakert has discovered a number of hitherto un- 
published, indeed unknown, sermons and scholia by 
Luther. They belong to the important period 1519- 
21, and are undoubtedly genuine. The sermons were 
preached at or near Wittenberg, and give a clear idea 
of the conflict in which Luther was then engaged. 

—Mr. Stevenson may find something lacking in the 
most “Popular Authors ” from aliterary standpoint, but 
from the mercantile point of view they can afford to 
laugh at even such a successful and well-paid writer 
as he. H. P. Halsey, for instance, the author of the 
“Old Sleuth” literature, is said to coin more money 
from his pen than any other scribbler in America ; 
and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s new novel, “ The 
Hidden Hand,” calls out an order from one concern of 
10,000 copies, the largest single advance order ever 
made, it is said.—[The Critic. 

—Readers of The Christian Union will be glad to 
know that the series of sermons on the Holy Spirit by 
the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, which appeared in The 
Christian Union last winter and attracted wide atten- 
tion, are shortly to be issued in book form with other 
sermons by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city. 
These sermons were characterized by genuine spiritual 
insight, by wide sympathy with the best modern 
thought, and by a clear perception of the need of 
restatement of some Christian doctrines. Dr. Brad- 
ford’s volume of sermons will present in a clear and 
comprehensive fashion some of the fundamental doc 
trines of Christianity read in the light of the most 
spiritual thinking of to-day. They will illustrate at 





once the deeper spirituality and the more distinctly 
practical tendency of the best modern thought. 








A BIT OF MARBLE. 
By Cxuinton ScoOuuaARD. 


This bit of polished marble—this— 

Was found where Athens proudly rears 
Its temple-crowned acropolis 

So hoar with years. 


In antique time some sculptor’s hand, 
Deft-turning, carved it fine and small, 
A part of base, or column grand, 
)r capital. 


Pentelicus’ white heart it knew 
efore the chisel fashioned it— 
Long ere so fair of form it grew 
And delicate. 


Regarding it, I mind me so 

A song should be, with ardor wrought— 
Cut in the firm Pentelie snow 

Of lofty thoug at. —{Exchange. 


BEYOND. 
By Rosk Terry Cooke. 
The stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 


Before its awful mountain-tops afraid—__ 
Who yet with patient toil hath gained his 


stand —_ 
On the bare summit where all life is 
stayed— , 
Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed 
eyes, 


Another country, golden to the shore, 
Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern blooms unfold forever- 
more. 


And 1, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in 
vain ; 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for 


thee ; . 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy. —-(Selected. 


BOB WHITE. 


Look! the valleys are thick with grain 

Heavy and tall ; 
Peaches drop in the grassy lane 

By the orchard wall ; 
Apples, streaked with crimson stain, 

ask in the sunshine, warm and bright ; 
Hark to the quail that pipes for rain: 
Bob (White ! Bob White! 

Augur of mischief, pipes for rain ; 


Bob White ! 


Men who reap on the fruitful plain 
Skirting the town 

Lift their eyes to the shifting vane 
As the sun goes down; 

Slowly the farmer’s loaded wain 
Climbs the slope in the failing light ; 

Bold is the voice that pipes for rain: 

Bob White! Bob White! 
Still from the hillside pipes for rain ; 


Bob White ! 


Lo, a burst at the darkened pane, 
Angry and loud ! 
Waters murmur and winds complain 
To the rolling cloud ; 
Housed at the farm, the careless swain, 
Weaving snares while the fire burns 
bright, 
Tunes his lips to the old refrain : 
Bob White! Bob White ! 
Oh, the sound of the blithe refrain— 
Bob White ! 
—{From St. Nicholas. 


THE TARIFF CRANK. 
By S. W. Foss. 


I talked to him on themes of ancient lore, 
The themes of ancient days, romantic tales ; 

He switched the subject round to iron ore, 
The duty on pig iron and steel rails. 

I talked of legends of the storied past, 
Of myths enshrouded in tradition’s shade, 

Then with his glittering eye he held me fast, 
And switched off on Protection and Free 

Trade ; 

On pauper labor and water taxes prated 

Until my soul was soaked and saturated. 


Then I discussed what modern brains had 
wrought, 
The emergence of the world from error’s 


nust ; 
And then he turned and asked me if I thought 
Sugar and salt should go on the free list. 
| talked of art, then, when his breath was 
gone ; 
But, though exhausted, he still gasped and 
gulped, 
And then he said big duties should go on 
All sculpture that a foreign sculptor 
sculped ; 
And then went through his endless variorum 
Of duties specified and ad valorem. 


And then I tried to quiet him again. 
I talked of letters, — he would reply. 
Of Tolstoi, Howells, Haggard, and Mark 


wain, 


Of Whitcomb Riley and of William Nye. 
But he talked upon tax for revenue 

And duty for protection on tin pots, 
The history of our trading with Peru 

And of our commerce with the Hottentots, 
The rate of labor paid in Spain and Sweden, 
In Timbuctoo and Ireland and Eden. 


I touched theology with dexterous scope, 
Touched on predestination and free grace ; 
But he discussed the rate per cent. on soap, 
On terra cotta, limburger, and lace. 
I talked of occult, theosophic things, 
Of Buddha and of Brahman and of such ; 
He said the rate was small on gems and rings, 
But on dry goods and whisky was too much. 
Then I fell silent, and, by all the powers, 
He talked alone for fourteen mortal hours. 


Tue Book or JonAn.—The truth is 
that “Jonah” is the most beautiful story 
ever written in so small a compass. Now, 
in writing, it is condensation that declares 
the matter ; verbosity and garrulity have 
their day, but only hot-pressed narratives 
live forever. The Book of Jonah is in 
forty-eight verses, or 1,328 English words. 
Now, take 1,328 words in our current 
narratives, how far do they carry you ? 
Why, ten toone you get to nothing at all 
but chatter, chatter, chatter. Even in 
those close models, “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” “Candide,” 
“ Rasselas,” 1,328 words do not carry the 
reader far; yet in the 1,328 words of 
Jonah you have a wealth of incident, and 
all the dialogue needed to carry on the 
grand and varied action. You have also 
character, not stationary, but growing 
just as Jonah grew, and a plot that would 
bear volumes, yet worked out without 
haste or crudity in 1,328 words.—[Charles 
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Wuic Hatt, Princeton. 
FOUNDED 1769. 
One of the 28 society-halls and chap- 
ter-houses tllustrated in the artic 
on ** College Fraternities.” 
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Sold everywhere, price 35 cents. 





Te CENTURY 


for September. 


For the first time in its history THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE devotes a single issue largely to educa- 
tional themes, while at the same time keeping y 
its other distinctive features. 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 
are as follows: “Uppingham: An Ancient School 
Worked on Modern Ideas,’’ richly illustrated, and 
with portrait of Edward Thring, the late head-master 
(said to be, since Arnold of Rugby, the most high!y 
esteemed educator of England); “The University 
and the Bible,” by T. T. Munger,a strong argument 
for the teaching of Christian as well as heathen 
classics; “* Women Who Go To College,” by Arthur Gilman; “The Industrial 
Idea in Education,” by Charles M. Carter, illustrated; “‘ Art in Education,” by W. 
J. Stillman ; “ College Fraternities,” with pictures of twenty-eight chapter-houses ; 
editorials on “ Modern Collegiate Education ” and “ Individuality in Teaching.” 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 
include: “ Exile by Administrative Process” in Mr. Kennan’s Siberian Series, and 
an “ Open Letter” by the same writer on “Is the Siberian Exile System to be at 
Once Abolished ?”’; “ Sidereal Astronomy: Old and New,” by Prof. Edward S. 
Holden, of Lick Observatory; “Hard Times in the Confederacy,” by A. C. Gor- 
don; two short stories, both illustrated; “The Mississippi and Shiloh,” in the 
Lincoln History; Poems, Open Letters, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
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AKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Location pleasant and healthful. 


Course of Study extended and 


Thirtieth year begins Se ¢ 8838. 
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Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS (30 cts.), by Gertrude 
Menard and Belle Menard, who give us 50 de- 
lightful little songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book II., by L. O. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly progressive course of exercises 
and songs, 341 in number, in all the keys, and with 
explanations. 110 are regular school songs. A 
valuable musical text book. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR_ BANJO ($)). 78 
merry and musical songs, all famous ones, with 
—— accompaniment, making a most attractive 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1). 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished composers, 
riving & great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 
Abt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 
olai among the authors indicate good and _attract- 
ive music. This book adds one to our “‘classic” 
series, which now includes 

SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 
(Price of each, $1.) 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
Discount to the trade. Address, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 
yity. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia Monday, September 10, for a Grand Tour 
of Sixty-Eight Days to the 


Yellowstone National Park 


AND ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


This trip includes, in addition to a thorough sight- 
seeing round among the wonders of the National Park, 
a complete tour of the Pacific Northwest and Califor- 
nia. Return Tickets Good until July, 1889. 


00. 


Parties will leave Monday, September 10, and Mon- 
day, October 8, for Two Grand Trips Direct to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


These trips are intended for persons who desire to 
reach Southern California by a direct route and as ex- 
merge as ey be consistent with perfect com- 

ort. Return Tickets Good until July, 1889, 

with a Choice of Five Different Routes 
Eastward from San Francisco to Los An- 
geles. 


In addition to the above a party will leave October 8 
for the Pacific Northwest and California; and two 
parties September lo and October 8 for Colorado. 

—_ pe seit. 
_ iF Send for descriptive circular (designating par- 
tiffer trip desired). ’ ti 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 a St., Boston. 
257 Broadway, New 
111 So. Ninth 
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OFFICE OF THE 


: ATLANTIC * 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
NE BOs 9 59.4 eresawesensciedeacessasis 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums.......... ‘ $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
Sa pe ES Hane $1,599,468 25 
Returns of  Pre- 
miums and ex- 
WEG caedvewes $788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and State of New Yo. 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estima’ at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cash in Bank 


$8,622,560 0 
1,559, 100 00 
474,439 88 
1,362,986 07 
218,192 40 








Amount....... 26. ccceeee ees eees oo + G12, 287,283 35 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of preits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
lexal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesda y, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May,next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
wy A eats sas on ADA 
. . 4ES D. LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, gaa 


Cc 

JOHN L. RIKER 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

E GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 
C. A. HAN JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. M CY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


SHORTHAND: Practical Instruction ; leading 
systems ; low rates. Typewriters (any make), New 
and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged ; Large 
stock, unparalleled bargains ; Illustrated Catalogue 


> ! i 


free. Caligraphic Typewriting Co., 245 B’wy, N 


Oh §95 00 a month can be made work- 

(9. to S204 *—- ing forus. Agents preferre | 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em 
y ed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


*, Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


00 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the yaper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable.] 

[A few questions relating to theological or 
ethical questions are reserved for answer in 
the near future. ] 


1. In the words either or neither, Webster 
ives both pronounciations as correct. In 

British Columbia the broad i obtains entirely. 
Which is the established or preferred pro- 
nunciation in correct Eastern usage 74 2. Also, 
are there two Count Tolstois in Russia, or are 
the author and the one conspicuous in educa- 
tional or rather non-educational matters 
identical? Inclosed please find stamp, and 
greatly oblige a remote but admiring sub- 
seriber. R, A. B. 

1. There is but one lexicographer (and 
this one not of note) who prefers ither. 
Many lexicographers do not consider 
ither admissible ; though it is finding its 
way into dictionaries as an admissible 
though not the preferable pronunciation. 
The best philologist in this country 
(Professor Whitney, of Yale) speaks of 
the modern tendency toward ither as a 
reasonless infection which ought to be 
stoutly opposed. Both past and present 
usage are overwhelmingly in favor of 
éther, the pronunciation which is in 
accordance with the analogy of the 
language. But in public speaking ither 
is found to be the easier pronunciation to 
give distinctly. It is used by many 
people who are careful and scrupulous in 
their use of language ; by almost none 
who are careless ; and by few, if any, who 
are students of or specialists in language. 
Ither is heard more often in England than 
in America. Both are allowable, but 
there are few, if any, other cases in the 
language in which usage and scholarship 
both agree so overwhelmingly in favor of 
one form as against another admitted to 
be allowable as in the choice of @ther over 
ither. 

2. There are two Count Tolstois. The 
author is a Socialist ; the Minister of Edu- 
cation is a conservative of the most 
reactionary type. 





Please tell me which is correct—** any one 
else’s,”’ or ‘‘ any one’s else.”” I find that au- 
thorities differ. N. P. R. 

The best authorities consider the else 
asan adjective, and add the apostrophe and 
s to the noun; e.g., “any one’s else.” The 
other method is defended by making the 

p hrase “ any one else ” a compound noun. 


1. I wish to learn about tomato culture. 
Do you know of any book or pamphlet con- 
taining a thorough treatment of the subject ? 
2, Please mention any books on kindergarten 
training suitable for the use of mothers in the 
home. We have Froebel’s *‘ Education of 
Man,”’ but wish something less theoretical. 

1. Write to the Orange Judd Co., this 
city. 2. The Boston School Supply Co. 
publish a series of useful books. Ginn & 
Co. and E. Steiger & Co. have books on 
the subject that might answer. 


What was the origin and what the meaning 
(a) of the three gilt balls over the pawn- 
broker’s door; (5) and of the red, white, and 
black stripes of the barber’s pole ? . @ 

(a) It is conjectured that the sign was 
derived from the armorial bearings of the 
Medici, who were among the first great 
money-lenders. (4) In former times 
barbers were also surgeons, or at least 
were accustomed to let blood ; the wind- 
ing of the red stripe about the pole repre- 
sented the winding of a ribbon about the 
arm before the lancet was used ; the black 
stripe is a modern and, we believe, mean- 
ingless innovation. 

1. Did Henry Ward Beecher publish any 
book of family prayers? I do not refer to his 
‘* Meditations.”” 2. Have the poems of the 
late Richard Realf ever been published in 
book form? and, if so, where ean they be 
obtained? 3. Has, Story’s statue of the 
Saviour, ‘A Sculptor’s Vision,” ever been 
reproduced in steel engraving or any other 
form within the reach of ordinary purchase ? 


1. Yes. Harper & Brothers, New 
York ; $3. 2. We think so. Write to 
the Scribners, or any large publishing 
house. 3. Perhaps some reader can an- 
swer. 


Can you suggest to me a reliable work 
upon California and the Pacific ow a 


You will find “ California of the South,” 
by Dr. W. Lindley and J. P. Whitney, an 


excellent book on the subject. 


Can any one of your readers give us the 
author of verses which end with these lines : 


“* The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


We would like to see the whole poem, or learn 
where it can be found. M. H. C. 
Some one asks for a book of mottoes of dis- 
tinguished men, etc. The inquirer will find 
a very large collection of such mottoes, de- 
vices, ete., in the book ‘‘ Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,”’ by King, i by Whit- 
aker & Sons, London, E.S. See pages 120, 
121. — J. B.S. 
Can some one give the address of Mrs. John 
Lucas, President of the Women’s Silk Culture 
Association in the United States? It will 
confer a favor upon F. J. 


Am happy to reply to question No.1 of 
‘A. S.,” for Samuel Rutherford’s poem, 
‘**Tmmanuel’s Land,’’ by forwarding the in- 
closed leaflet, of which I am very fond. 
Plenty of copies on hand at 805 Broadway, 
Methodist Tract Department. M. A.C. 

In answer to ‘“‘M. D.’s”’ inquiry in your 
issue of July 5, the verses entitled ‘‘ The 
Sleepers”? may be found in *‘ The National 
Preceptor,”’ a reading book for schvols, 
published 1839, Miss M. A. Browne, the au- 
thor, gave six eight-line verses. 

An InTERESTED READER. 


Assure riddance of ants: Put pieces of fly- 
paper (poisonous) in places frequented by the 
ants, wet them, and sprinkle a little sugar on 
them. Ihave tried this, and recommended 
it, with perfect success. G. A. P. 


D. S. H. inquires how to be rid of the small 
red house ant. Scatter Persian insect powder 
on the shelves or floor where they are, and 
they will leave, or die inthe attempt. I put 
a large bucket of sugar, in which myriads of 
the little ants had taken up their abode, on a 
bed ef the insect powder, and in a day they 
all vacated and gave no more trouble while 
the bucket was kept on the aan” - 

a) . . S. 


I have been troubled with red ants for 
years in a basement storeroom. The only 
thing I have found which will keep them in 
haak is ‘‘ insect powder’? used profusely. 
Scatter over their runs with the hand or from 
a bottle. The small bellows does not leave 
enough ina place. Let the powder remain 
several days. They will pokey make an 
appearance somewhere else, when the same 
use of the powder must be repeated. So 
much of the yellow powder scattered about 
is rather unsightly to a neat housekeeper, but 
it is sometimes necessary to make a choice of 
evils. ‘* SUBSCRIBER.” 


In reply to “E. T.”’ L would say that at 
the Sanatorium at Dansville, N. Y., they con- 
sider a prescribed diet a very important actor 
in the treatment of invalids. The ‘ Bill of 
Fare ”’ includes only the most nutritious and 
digestible food; but most of the patients 
have a diet prescribed for them, suited to 
their particular case, which they are expecte? 
to follow. I would also add that if ‘‘ E. T.” 
has lost his health and wishes to recover it. 
in my opinion there is no place in the wor'd 
where he could so successfully accomplish 
that result. I came here six months ago 
broken down in health and depressed in 
spirits. Am now perfectly well, ready to ga 
home ; and my experience is that of hundreds 
and thousands. GRATEFUL PATIENT. 








PATTERNS OF LIFE. 


It may be thought that he who em- 
ploys patterns in his work, or in his life, 
must be a very copyist, but it is not so. 
Every honest worker, in whatever sphere 
his labors are cast, has a pattern by which 
his labors are more or less guided, and 
the value and success of his efforts will 
be largely dependent upon the character 
of this pattern, and the source from which 
he has received it. He is not always, 
perhaps not often, conscious of this him- 
self. Every little child, without knowing 
it, is doing what he sees others do and 
| saying what he hears others say. As he 
|grows in understanding, and is taught 
| many things, patterns are constantly pre- 
| sented to him, which he is urged to imi- 
| tate. The thoughtful educator knows 
how much of the character of the child is 
thus formed, and how important it is that 
the patterns should be worthy of imita- 
tion. 

So in all the earlier forms of labor— 
the youth, in learning a trade, or agricult- 
ure, or business, must follow instructions, 
or take pattern by those more expert or 
better informed than himself. The young 








| artist must consult his models, the young | 





lawyer must follow his ?precedents, the 
young author must draw from the 
thoughts and study the style of the mas- 
ters of literature. Every one must at 
first (and, to some extent, to the last 
also) select good patterns, and use them 
to his advantage, if he would make his 
work valuable. But there comes a time 
in the development of every intelligent 
person when these external patterns 
should be no longer sufficient for him. 
His own mind, working upon what has 
been given to it, begins to assert itself 
and to suggest other methods, different 
plans, perhaps higher aims than those 
which he has hitherto followed. 

One important difference between them 
consists in the way in which these sugges- 
tions are treated. Some, through indo- 
lence, or lack of energy, or self-deprecia- 
tion, or timidity, or feeble will, let them 
slip away, and continue in the easier 
path of imitation. Another, without at all 
forsaking the faithful model which has 
served him so well, endows it with new 
and fresh life from his own thoughts 
and energies. ®His" pattern "gradually 
changes from”anJimage outside of him- 
self, which fhe* mechanically copies, 
to a livingand growing idea within 
him, which he constantly strives to 
embody in his work. Henceforth he puts 
something of himself into whatever he 
does, and combines that which he has 
learned from others with what he has 
thought out for himself. In this lies the 
whole secret of originality. It is not, as 
some deem it, a native gift, over which 
we can have no control. It is only the 
presence of individual energy asserting 
its own faculties, and putting them forth 
in new, fresh, and improved ways. It 
creates a new and a higher standard 
of excellence for which to strive. A 
young girl student, who lately wrote the 
best thesis in her class, and was warmly 
congratulated upon it, replied: “It is 
far easier to please our teachers than 
to satisfy ourselves.” She had developed 
within herself a pattern which was bet- 
ter worth copying than those which had 
been presented to her.—[Philadelphia 
Ledger. 








50 Cts. 50 Cts. 





Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


FOR SALE-—20 acres, one mile from the growing 
town of Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. It com- 
mands a magnificent view of the snow-capped 
Sierra mountains, and a water right to all the 
water needed in the driest season, obtained from 
60 artesian flowing wells. The soil is a sandy 
loam, and is planted to a variety of fruits, and 
comes next year into full bearing. Pomana is free 
from malaria and damp, and enjoys every year 
over 300 days of sunshine. It has 10 churches, 
good schools and society, and two colleges to be 
erected this year. Further particulars of the 
owner, Box 337, Pomona, Cal. 


WANTED.—A lady who has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in teaching young girls would like to 
have four little girls to educate in her own home. 
The kindest care and thorough instruction guar- 
anteed. No objection to very young girls. Can 
give the highest references. Address Mrs. F. E. 
B., Baltimore P. O. 





A LADY of experience in teaching common and 
higher English, Latin, French, German, and instru- 
mental music, desires a situation in a school or 
where two or more families will unite in forming 
aclass. Address Miss F. M. C., No. 207 A Street, 
8. E., Washington, D. C. 


BOARD WANTED in the fall, by an invalid (lady) 
with private American family in Brooklyn, near 
Putnam and Bedford Avenues. Room to be up one 
flight, good size, well heated ; south room pre- 
ferred; price moderate; references exchanged. 
Address G. Carrier, 470 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—For sale on the coast of Maine, in 
the county next Bar Harbor, in a rapidly growing 
town, choice property, including rare sites for 
cottages, extensive forests abounding in game and 
trout streams. Address M. W. H., Cutler Harbor, 
Maine. Ns 

A CHRISTIAN LADY, living in a pleasant 
village in Western New York, would take a little 
girl to board in her family, giving instruction if 
desired. References given and required. Ad- 
dress O. S. W., Box 80, Dundee, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED.—American lady, ex- 
perienced housekeeper; in a hotel or private 
family. Also daughter as seamstress or linen de- 
partment. Please direct P. A. F., Wellesley, Mass, 


YOUNG LADY, ready with pen, desires position 
either as correspondent, teacher to children, or 
companion. Can revise manuscript. Highest tes- 
timonials. Miss F., Christian Union. 


WANTED-A purchaser for a farm of about forty 
acres and large house in this best of climates. 
Address Box 104, Aiken, 8. C. 
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Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


“Nellie, you have 
ruined that dress, 
because you did not 
have a CANFIELD 

DBEss SHIELD.” 





Pat.in U.S. and Europe. 


Only reliable Shield made. Have been worn by 
more than six million ladies. Sales five times that of 
any other Shield made in U. 8. or Europe. Beware 
of imitations. 


SAMPLE Pair, by mail, 25 Cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 





mis 
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With Large Faculty of Superior Instructors and 
a Splendid Building for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual Advantages 
for the study of Music. 478 students last year. Total 
expense for one year’s study (38 weeks) need not 
exceed $300. Terms begin Sept. 11., Jan. 1, and 
April2. If you are intending to study music 
in any of its branches, send for catalogue to 
F. B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Bright's Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diathesis. All Druggis . Send for pamphlet, 298 
Broadway. 











The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


ts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of ho’ Ts. 
Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask ite for it. 








D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


SERVATORY of ITlusi 








C 461. 





Aug. 30, 1888. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England has left its dis- 
count rate unchanged at three per cent., 
and has increased its surplus about $1,700,- 
000 the past week. Open market rates 
in the London Money Exchange are scarce- 
ly changed, though perhaps there is a 
slightly perceptible improvement in the 
demand for short-time loans and dis- 
counts. In our own market for money 
it was thought a week ago that some im- 
provement in rates was likely to occur, 
and for a week or more call loans were 
made at one and a half to two per cent. 
in place of one to one and a half per cent., 
but even this shadow of advance seems to 
have vanished, and the market has gone 
back to the lowest figures ; while time 
loans are very slow, with hardly a per- 
ceptible demand at the nominal rates of 
three to four per cent. for four and six 
months respectively. This relapse is due 
to the influx of funds to the banks on ac- 
count of the Government purchases of 
bonds last week, which amounted to be- 
tween four and five million dollars. 

The prospects for the crops are equally 
good with last week’s. The corn crop, 
in the aggregate, is to be an immense 
one—probably the largest on record ; 
while the wheat crop is to be an average 
one ; but, what is of equal importance, 
there is to be a European market for 
every bushel of surplus cereals and for 
every dollar’s worth of surplus produce, 
owing to the confirmation of the partial 
crop failure in Europe, with the possible 
exception of the yield in Russia. 

The railways keep up good earnings 
even when compared with the large earn- 
ings of a year ago. The showings for 
August thus far, in gross earnings, so 
far as reported, oan fbit about five to 
six per cent. increase above the figures 
of August, 1887, with an increase of, say, 
three to four per cent. in mileage. 

_ The markets at the Stock Exchange 
are still dull and narrow through August. 
This is natural. August is the month 
when all of the leading speculators and 
‘railway men are taking a vacation. But 
there is a feeling of confidence in the 
future of the stock market that 
prevents any successful raids, or any 
disposition with present holders to part 
with their holdings. The prospective 
good year for crops, and good prices 
for them, seems to insure in most 
minds a business for the railways that 
may prove phenomenally great. The 
large Western market now recently 
opened for anthracite coal has stimulated 
its production, and has kept its prices 
above the lists of last year, so that the 
coal-carrying roads never were doing 
better than now, and never gave better 
promise of future prosperity. The conse- 
quence is that prices for these shares are 
advancing. The eccentric message on 
the fisheries question, recommending re- 
taliation, sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent tends to depress prices for stocks of 
roads that interchange with Canadian 
transportation, but there will nothing 
serious come from it. The iron trade is 
improving daily, and general trade is 
looking forward with much hope, and 
good reason for it, toa large volume of 
business for the autumn. - 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $839,900 
Specie, decrease.......... 534, 

Legal tender, decrease. . 1,072,900 
Deposits, decrease ........ 3,499,900 
Reserve, decrease......... 732,825 


This gives the banks a surplus reserve of 
$21,003,425, with money closing at one to 
one and a half per cent. 





WESTERW FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST CQ, Kansas. 
Capital, - - - $1,000,000.00 


7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
a Exchange bought and sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
23 Nassau Street, New York. 





Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 
EE ES Ran ES “oa 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
‘veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission to ™~ * ase Union or 
the Reference by perms New York 


0% GUARANTEED /% 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 
All loans and Debentures fully guaran- 


EE TERR roe 
KANSAS INVESTAENT Go, 
OF TOPEKA, | KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $560,000, 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars add 











ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mextenge Bonds, 7 to 8 per ont 
Semi-Annua terest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200) 


d ony Form, Circular, wal neeforences 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


OF KANSAS ClTY, MO. 


wena like to give you valuable information 
in; aan for investments of ONE 


ND S or a in 2 mearempoes 
FARM MORTGAGES pay ng Seven Per 
Cent. pet, in KANSAS NATI NAL BANK 
STOCKS TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may refer. Please write to 
JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 
sas city, Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 
paper. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, sise.eee 
ROBT. P. MAYN. ARD, Sec. Capital authorized, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First ety age Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern N. eesiens and on first-class city 

real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without lone ¢ any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savin; poem and colleges oft he East,-and 
many peivate institutions. References: Hon. Charles 

Dower, sere of Nott Life Ins. Co., yy Vt.3 

me e, Treas. Marble Savings B Rutlan 








Vi. Hon. M. L. ‘“—— 7. Fosmuboroamee 
N. i: v. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, India; 
Prof. HA G4 New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 


and many others. 








H. E. BALL, Pres't, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 


—_— Topeka, Kan. 

0 EVONSEIRE ST. OETON, ae e 

N. ¥. Agency, HAVES & co: - 
roadway. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Foul Hetleush Bank, St. 
an 


‘aul, 3 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 














. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank. , Kan., ident 
3 ys, President Murchants" Nat. Bank, er 
Pri lst Vice-Prest. M.V.B. Butt, 2d Vice-Prest, 
Eat, duditor- | — —— Secretary. 


BA. 
BRANCH O OFFICE: 
\LBANY,N. Sh M.V. B. BULL &Co. ‘Wren. Y.&N.E 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. Wm. T. Pr PRATT, Mgr 
THERESA, N R. C. CoLuins, A’ 
102 8, 4th St., PHILA., PA. Seate SKINNER, i 
Write for full information. 
L.H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 





A SOLD 


PER GENT 


annum nam _ first mortgages on mentgngesen poedustive 
Real E Estate. Loans a — b F Tacoma 
National Bank. ja Reveasnces 
EasT AND Ye. Camupendinas Solici- 





ALLEN aaa MASON » Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 








ton, ¥ t., Bs. Bee 
“Fre Fapuswonze [oan 
Offer carefully selected ee 

Za INT MORTGAGE LOANS B// 
St Pea et “col 
MiiAEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA 
SAFE A F E INVESTMENTS 
Capital, $: $750,000 

Remy ape $355,016 


Princi; i and guaranteed by Capi. 
tal an rola of rarst wooo 016. seventeen years of 
| tai or shewe loaned $11 9494 ,600, paying from 
interest, $7,056,800 of 
%e 0 interest and principal 
have been returned 

to investors with- 


out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortenge and Debenture Bonds ana 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
Savings ments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
poi in the Mortgage Department, seco and up- 
ward,” Full - 1 regarding securi- 
y 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
’ LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 mans 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capital Stock, ald t - $600,000 
PER CENT. FIRST ‘MORTGAGE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. _ Interest 

yable a fetlonal Bank of the Republic. 

RY .;. Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, an 

Fret Co., Philadelphia; Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as Savings 

Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstanding obli 
gations Limi Limited by Statute. 





quitdble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed - - 2,000,000 00 
Capital Paidin (Cash) - - 1,000,000 00. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115,444 82 
Assets - = = = , 4,035,945 52 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
Secured by first Mortgages held i. trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


5and 6 Per Cent. Savings Bonds Running Three 
Months to Two Years. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 B’way. Phila.,cor.4th & Ches’t St. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. London, England. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





iA MAN 


INACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit 
BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF an MaP OF THI 











FHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main p Rae and branches include CHICAGO, 
2EORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
20RT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
JATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
tINWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”* 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 

and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cof the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of —— Se Southwestern Minnesota, and@ 
tral Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 

Gioux Fe Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via pg aren and Kankakee offers 


superior facilities to travel to and from In 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
For bre pe Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
%. 1. OF JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, TLL 


©, Cuma 

ICYCLES 

GE PT RICYCLES 
si GUT ANDEMS 


Pl on. HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——¢ Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
BRANCH||12. WARREN ST. NEW YoRK 
Houses|i29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 
The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 





New York. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


Each year by itself, a y= the right to renew the insurance as lon; 
term selected and paid for. 


cover the cost of the risk 


during eac 
term policy in the 


as you live, by payments adjusted to 
ou can do this by taking a renewable 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


The safest, most economical, and fairest 
Among all life insurance companies 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


‘stem of oul insurance attainable. 
ong e Provident Savings hows the 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insu 


est be <p of assets to liabilities 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO. 


ae COPY, OME YVEaPr...........eeeeeeeee <b ai gheane $3 4 
ee ee ee Sr Mieenit 2 
**ON TRIAL,” Four Months... ...---- 1 = 


Single copies...........--.+.+.+-.++-+- se eeees sence 
To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for 


postage. 
CLUB RATES. 
oe one year - cs aeeaianina mace wo 


DISCONTINUA NCES—Tue Curistian Union is 
sent to subscribers until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publishers for its discontinuance 
and all payments for arrearages are made accord- 
ing to law. { ’ 

RECEIPTS—We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label will indicate with- 
in two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS-—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and old address 
must be given, and notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. : 

HOW TO REMIT-—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express Order, Money Order,pay- 
able to order of THe CurisTian Unton Company. 
Cash and Postal notes should be sent in Registered 
Letter. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 


General advertising. ............+-+--+++0++ 30 cts. a line 
Special positions. .........--+++-seesseeeees 40 cts. a line 
Schools and Colleges.........-- s+++++++2. 20 cts. a line 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or 
more. 
ddress 
The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 

We hare frequently requested 
our subscribers to send us the 
namesand addresses of friends or 
acquaintances whom they thought 
would be likely to subseribe to The 
Christian Union. We have reeeived 
a great many names in this way, 
and we take this opportunity to 
thank those who have kindly taken 
the trouble to comply with our 
request. So many of those whose 
names have been sent us have sub- 
seribed after receiving one or two 
sample copies that we are led to 
state, for the benefit of our sub- 
seribers, that if every one would 
send us from one to ten names we 
could add at least fire thousand 
subscribers to our list before the 
jirst of January, 1889. The co- 
operation of our subscribers in the 
past has enabled us to improve The 
Christian Union from year to year 
and to make it what it is to-day, 
We take it for granted that they, as 
well as we, wish to make it still 
better in the future; that is our 
intention. even though we should 
not make any large additions to 
our list: but if we could, by this 
method of co-operation, add jive 
thousand names to our already 
large list and thereby widen our 
field of usefulness, we will guaran- 
tee that in 1889 The Christian 
Union will be a@ still better invest- 
ment for three dollars than it has 
been in ISSS., 

We will also suggest another way: 
Weare now making arrangements 
with persons aul over the country 
to get up clubs for us in their im- 
mediate vicinity. We would like to 
be put into communication with 
some person in every town in the 
country who would be willing to 
work for us with that end in view. 
We make rery favorable terms to 
such persons. Any subscriber who 
will put us in communication with 
any person who might care to earn 
money in this way willdous a very 
great favor and at the same time 
perhaps give such person a wel- 
come opportunity to increase his 
income. Any fire persons can club 
together and send us $12.50, mak- 
ing individual subseriptions cost 
them only $2.50 each. 

We want fifty thousand names, 
and we want them now. 


CHRISTIAN UNION FRESH AIR 


FUND. 
Previously acknowledged... .. pep ean. $149 80 
** A Friend who eee His Name 2 00 
Miss M. H. D., Vincennes, Ind...... 1 00 
F. L. H., Elk River, Minn............ 4 00 
W. L. B.. Fort Reno, Ind. Terr. .... 3 00 
$159 80 
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“FORGET NOT YESTERDAY, ENJOY TO-DAY, UNCERTAIN IS TO-MORROW.” 











GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
HASTING NOT, RESTING NOT. 


James Freeman Clarke followed these 
rules during a long life, and was happy : 

‘**T have never been in a hurry; I have 
always taken plenty of exercise ; I have always 
tried to be cheerful ; and I have taken all the 
sleep that I needed.” 

Some people think that to have nothing 
to do and to do it with all your might is 
the highest destiny. But it is not knee- 
high to that better fortune which keeps a 
man always busy, and teaches him to be 
cool because the world hasn’t any special 
need of him and will get along very well 
without him when he retires.—[ New York 
Herald. 


OF GENEROSITY AND THRIFT. 


It is very easy to win a reputation for 
generosity. You have only to give waiters, 
railway porters, cabmen, and crossing- 
sweepers a shilling where anybody else 
would give sixpence ; to make a good 
many presents of trifling value, and chiefly 
to persons from whom you hope to get 
something in return ; and to take care that 
the fame of these magnanimous actions 
shall be well bruited abroad—and your 
character as a generous, whole-souled 
being is established. 

It is very noble to be liberal, but not at 
other people’s expense. The. old copy- 
book maxim is a very sound one: “ Be 
just before you are generous.” If your 
liberality hinders you from paying what 
you owe to your butcher or your tailor, you 
are not just to him ; nor, it may be added, 
are you really generous, but only lavish. 
But avoid meanness and _stinginess. 
Give away as much as you please, the 
more the better, always provided that 
nobody but yourself suffers by your giv- 
ing, that the person benefited by it is 
worthy, and that it is done without osten- 
tation. 

The truly generous man is he who 
denies himself some luxury, or, better still, 
some necessary, in order that he may have 
wherewith to give to those who are in 
need. The millionaire, with his £40,000 
a year, often gets great praise for his 
gifts of £1,000, £2,000, £3,000, or even 
£10,000 ; and when his donations reach a 
quarter of a million, statues are erected to 
his memory, and peans are sung in his 
praise. But in all probability the signing 
of his big check does not entail the sacri- 
fice of the smallest pleasure or the slight- 
est gratification. Unless he gambles on 
the turf or the Stock Exchange, he cannot 
spend on himself more than a certain not 
very large annual amount ; and there is 
therefore no very marvelous generosity in 
his handing over the surplus to one or half 
a dozen charitable organizations. 

Dr. Blomfield, afterwards Bishop of 
London, began life with a determination 
to give, if possible, one-fifth of his annual 
income in charity. When he became rich, 
he gave away one-third of his income for 
charitable purposes. During his tenure 
of the See of London he gave away not 
much less than £150,000. It is an open 
secret that Mr. Ruskin has stripped him- 
self of the bulk of his fortune that he may 
teach English artisans to love what is 
beautiful. These are examples of true 
generosity. 

There is a close relation between gener- 
osity and thrift. The thrifty man has 
always a reserve upon which to draw for 
charitable purposes. In benevolence, as 
in business, A, without being in the least 
degree stingy, can make a shilling go 
further than B’s half-crown. Some men 
have the knack, by a careful adaptation of 
means to ends, of getting or seeming to 
get a far greater return for their money 
than others. This is a science well worth 
cultivating. 

What a picture of thrift does good old 
Hugh Latimer give in one of his sermons ! 
“My father,” he said, “had no land of 
his own, but only a farm of three or four 
pounds a year at the utmost; and hereon 
he tilled so much as kept half a dozen 
men. He had a walk for an hundred 
sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. 
He kept his son at school till he went to 


or twenty nobles, apiece. He kept hospi- 
tality with his neighbors, and some alms 
he gave to the poor ; and all this he did 
out of the said farm.”—[Notes for Boys. 
THE WAY TO REST. 

Hamerton urges his readers to let their 
lives be like the summer wind, which has 
times of noble energy and times of perfect 
peace. There is a suggestion here for 
the tens of thousands to whom the month 
of August brings a brief respite from the 
turmoil of the city. The rest of the year 
witnesses their more or less noble energy, 
and the midsummer holidays ought to be, 
to a great majority of them, a time of 
perfect peace. Men who have the leisure 
and the inclination to keep themselves in 
some sort of training all the time may 
find their greatest pleasure and benefit in 
the hard labor of long walks and bicycle 
trips, in persistent tennis, or amid the 
exactions and exposures of camp life. 
But the clerk and the professional man 
who depart for rural scenes with soft 
muscles and short breath ought to remem- 
ber that they will find it very easy to 
exhaust their feeble powers and come 
back the worse for their outing. He is 
wise who has ascertained what sort and 
degree of rest his system stands in need 
of, and doesn’t waste a day of his vaca- 
tion in beginning to supply it. The man 
who lies on the sand and listens to the 
breakers is often a better rester than the 
man who has a tussle with the surf. One 
of the men whose capacity for work is 
not more extraordinary than the ease and 
gayety and vital foree with which they 
seize their daily tasks from youth to old 
age accounted for his powers by saying 
that he was “a magnificent loafer.” He 
knew the recuperative value of perfect 
peace. The man who is recognized as a 
magnificent worker in town can well 
afford to be a magnificent loafer in the 
country. 

A not less essential and perhaps an even 
more apparént requisite for the holiday- 
maker is good food and plenty of it. 
Too many persons are victims of the 
delusion that if the air is pure and exhil- 
arating it doesn’t make much difference 
what they eat. If they were to ask a 
competent physician, he would teli them 
that thousands of citizens of New York 
come back from their summer wander- 
ings distinetly deteriorated in body solely 
on account of the unwholesome food 
which good appetites have enabled them 
to dispose of. Rich food they did not 
want, but of healthful food they stood in 
absolute need, and they didn’t get it. A 
blushing sunset, a cloud-capped mountain, 
a storm-tossed sea, and a dimpled lake 
are delightful adjuncts, but they are less 
important to weary men and womeu who 
hope to replenish their stock of vital 
energy than a good dinner. They might 
possibly have made Dr. Johnson’s ill-fed, 
ill-killed, ill-dressed, and ill-cooked leg of 
mutton more palatable, but they couldn’t 
have made it more digestible. The 
rapturous but untutored maiden who 
exclaimed : “ Oh, I just adore scenery ; it 
adds so!” stated a great truth without 
meaning to. The beauties of nature, 
regarded from the point of view which 
we occupy for the moment, add immense- 
ly, but they can’t supplant. Fortunately, 
there is not the least necessity for getting 
along without them. They are to be 
found on every hand in close proximity to 
tables abundantly supplied (not “ groan- 
ing ”—Heaven forbid that a table should 
ever groan) with good food skillfully pre- 
pared to tempt and satisfy the inner 
man.—[New York Tribune. 








BEECHERISMS. 

Beauty is generally unfavorable to 
good dispositions. (I am talking to the 
ladies now.) ‘There seems to be some 
dissent, but this is the orthodox view. 
It seems as if the evil incident to human 
nature had struck in, with handsome 
people, leaving the surface fair ; while 
the homely are so because the virtue 
within has purged and expelled the evil, 
and driven it to the skin. 

Gnats, fleas, bed-bugs, chiggers, and 
other things that shall be nameless, make 
a business of supplying their hunger, 





the university, and maintained him there. 





He married his daughters with five pounds 


without refinement, without the accom- 
paniments of conversation, or any refine- 


ments whatsoever. It is mere appetite. 
But a mosquito will not gorge himself for 
the sake of eating. He first offers you a 
song. 

Then, again, I like these dinners be- 
cause there is no wine in them. Yet I 
must confess that a liberal use of wine 
makes after-dinner speaking much easier. 
Men will then laugh heartily at the oldest 
kind of a chestnut. Then, again, I like 
these dinners because they don’t smoke 
here. My wife can bear witness that, 
after I have attended one of those grand 
dinners, my clothes smell of tobacco for 
two days. And I do not want to smell of 
smoke, either in this world or the world 
to come. 


Even to this hour, the first acquaint- 
ance with oysters is with much hesitation 
and squeamish apprehension. Who, then, 
first gulped the dainty thing, and forever 
afterward called himself blessed ? 


Never be grandiloquent when you want 
to drive home a searching truth. Don’t 
whip with a switch that has the leaves on, 
if you want it to tingle. 


Men have very largely had presented 
to them the machinery of religion instead 
of religion ; as if a farmer should present 
to you plows, crowbars, harrows, carts, 
wagons, spades, and they should produce 
the impression on you that those were 
the only apples and pears that were on 
the farm.—[Beecher as a Humorist. 


CHARLES A. DANA’S THEORETICAL 
JOURNALISTIC RULES. 


First—Get the news, and get all the 
news, and nothing but the news. 
Second—Copy nothing from another 
publication without perfect credit. 
Third—Never print an interview with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the 
party interviewed. 

Fourth—Never print a paid advertise- 
ment as news matter. Let every adver- 
tisement appear as an advertisement ; no 
sailing under false colors. 

Fifth—Never attack the weak or the 
defenseless, either by argument, by invec- 
tive, or by ridicule, unless there is some 
absolute public necessity for so doing. 

Sixth—Fight for your opinions, but 
don’t believe they contain the whole truth 
or the only truth. 

Seventh—Support your party, if you 
have one, but don’t think all the good 
— are in it and all the bad men outside 
of it. 

Eiighth—Above all, know and _ believe 
that humanity is advancing, and that 
there is progress in human life and human 
affairs, and that, as sure as God lives, the 
future will be greater and better than the 
present or the past. 





Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the popu- 
lar excursion managers, will begin their Cali- 
fornia tours earlier this season than usual. 
Excursion parties are announced to leave the 
East in September and October. T'wo—one 
each month—will go to Southern California 
direct, and others, with the same dates of 
departure, will take a_ grand _ sight-seeing 
round over the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
through the picturesque Pacific Northwest. 
The September tour will include a week in 
the Yellowstone National Park. Descriptive 
circulars will be sent by the firm on applica- 
tion. 


FOURTH WEEK IN AUGUST. 


What a wonderful amount of malaria! Malaria in 
the country from undrained swamp, from stagnant 
1, and from decaying vegetation. Malaria in town 
rom sewer gas, from unventilated;houses, and from a 
th d pected causes, Half the people you 
meet have malarial troubles in some form or other. 
y people who went out of town for the summer to 
‘health resorts,’’ where they expected to be braced 
up with pure air, have come back with malaria in their 
8 








ystems. 2 * 7 

Malaria attacks the liver, sometimes causing trouble- 
some and protracted fevers; sometimes producing 
only a slight derangement of that organ and its con- 
nections. Malarial ks, whether small or great 
ought to be overcome as soon as possible. There is no 
telling the amount of mischief they may do if allowed 
to continue their evil work. 

With such an effective remedy at hand as Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient, nobody ought to suffer long with a 
malarial attack. This famous remedy strikes at the 
root of the trouble and gets rid of the poison in the 
system which has caused the disorder. Its action is 
as delightful as it is prompt. For all liver obstruc- 
tions, bowel ae gy sick headaches, and the 
other ailments of the hot-weather season, Tarrant’s 
—- Aperient has no equal. All the druggists 
sell it. 








‘** There is nothing you require of your agents: but 
what is just and reasonable and strictly in accordance 
with business principles.”” That’s the sort of testi- 
mony ony house can be proud of, and it is the testi- 





mony of hundreds of men who are profitably employed 
by B. F. Joh & Co., Rich d, Va. Write for 
full particulars. 
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CURIOSITIES OF BELLS. 


The Turks abhor bells, and are said to 
be adverse to admitting them into their 
country, for they seem to regard them as 
adjuncts of the Christian religion, and, 
therefore, as inimical to their own faith. 
On the other hand, the Germans have a 
peculiar reverence for bells, and in the 
Hartz mountains the casting of one is 
made an occasion of great public rejoic- 
ing. In Mandelay, when the hour is 
struck upon a bell, a public official cries : 
“ By the favor of his Majesty the King, 
it is such and such o’clock !” The cere- 
mony, which still prevails in some parts 
of our own country and in England, of 
ringing the church bells at nine o’clock in 
the evening is doubtless a survival of the 
practice of sounding the curfew or cover 
tire, which William the Conqueror intro- 
duced into England as a familiar custom 
of his Norman home. At Oxford Uni- 
versity it was long a time-honored custom 
and one that may exist to-day, that 
caused the bell known as “Great Tom” 
to ring 101 blows at a certain hour in the 
evening for the purpose of calling the 
students home to bed ; and at Yorkminster, 
for some unaccountable reason, an old 
verger climbs the stairs of the high tower 
each noon, and with an iron hammer 
strikes twelve blows upon the tenton bell. 
A little clockwork in this instance would 
save a great deal of labor. 

The old Chureh of St. Sepulchre in 
London, well known to all American 
visitors as containing all that is mortal of 
Captain John Smith, whose name is 
familiar to every boy and girl in the 
States as that of the hero of the romantic 
Powhatan-Pocahontas episode, possesses 
a bell which used to toll whenever a con- 
vict at the Newgate prison, on the other 
side of the street, was led out to execution 
at Tyburn Fields. As the unfortunate 
man passed the church, sitting on his 
coffin in the open prison cart, the sexton 
would present him with a little nosegay 
in token of the beauties of the earth upon 
which the eyes of the poor wretch would 
soon close forever. When the Royal Ex- 
change in London was destroyed by fire in 
1838, the dismay of the Cockneys was 
changed to momentary amusement as the 
famous chimes which, by a mechanical 
device, were made to play a different 
tune each day of the week, struck up the 
famous air “'There’s Nae Luck Aboot the 
House,” just as the roof fell in— 


[Selected. 








THE POTENCY OF FACTS. 


A fact is always a fact, whatever may 
be the consequences. The question is, 
whether it is true; the student should 
recognize no other. Many of the facts 
encountered in our studies are obscure 
and hard to explain, but that does not 
prevent their being facts; or, at least, the 
chief question should be to learn whether 
they are facts. Besides, contyadictory 
facts are the ferment of science. I once 
asked a distinguished man of science how 
a certain discovery he had made was 
getting on. “It is not getting on,” he 
replied. ‘“ What is the matter with it ?” 
I anxiously asked. ‘“ Why,” he said, “I 
find no facts except those which are 
favorable to it ; and,” he added, “ it takes 
contradictory facts to teach us.” This is 
true. The theory will either explain the 
contradictory facts and be fortified by 
them, as the Newtonian theory has been 
by all the exceptions that have been op- 
posed to it and which have entered into 
it ; or it will be replaced by a vaster and 
more comprehensive theory. In both 
cases there is a gain for science, which 
would not have been obtained if we had 
hesitated, on account of vain scruples, to 
seek out and verify the facts in question. 
—[Paul Janet. 








SOME ANSWERS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


As an additional contribution to an- 
swers, we add the following, taken by the 
writer from the note-books of pupils of 
one of the high-schools of this country : 

“Anatomy is dissecting of bodies gen- 
erally lifeless.” “ Anatomy is study of 
parts of the body, physiology study of ac- 
tion of parts, hygiene is application of 
these parts” (italics are ours). “ Kinds 
of bathing, adapted to the age, quantity, 
quality, and health of the person.” “ Su- 
pernator are the muscles about the back.” 
“ The hygiene of a muscle should have 








proper rest and exercise.” ‘“ Hygiene is 
the study of the time and manner of the 
action of the muscles and large blood ves- 
sels.” “The mouth is the commence- 
ment of the alimentary canal, and it ex- 
tends through the throat, esophagus into 
the stomach.” “The extent of the mouth 
helps the digestion of food.” “ Nervous 
system a decided part of the body.” “A 
young person who goes to parties and 
has great excitement has generally some 
brain trouble, such as St. Vitus dance.” 
“Tt is far more reliable to drive out the 
fire of a room and put on extra clothing 
than it is to put on no clothing and sit in 
front of a burning fire.” “Soap is im- 
portant in carrying off the fat of the 
body.” “What is eaten by the body has 
sometimes been taken as food.” “The 
third cavity is the pelvis, which contains the 
vital organs.” “In adiet of twenty-four 
hours a man should eat some of all the 
nutritious articles.”—[From “Teaching 
Physiology in the Public Schools,” in the 
Popular Science Monthly for August. 








A CENSUS OF CENTENARIANS. 


M. Léyasseur has communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences some re- 
marks on the number of centenarians in 
France. He states that when the Bavarian 
census of 1871 was taken, thirty-seven per- 
sons stated that they were upward of 100 
years old. It was found, however, on careful 
inquiry, that only one of them had outlived 
a century. In Canada, which has a repu- 
tation for the longevity of its inhabitants, 
similar investigations were made at about 
the same time. Four hundred and twenty- 
one persons were reputed to be upward of 
100 years old. The exact age of only 
eighty-two of them could be ascertained 
by the authorities. Of these five men 
and four women were found to be cente- 
narians. In France the Minister of Com- 
merce has endeavored to carry out a simi- 
lar inquiry in connection with the census 
of 1886. The report on the subject 
states that on examination it was found 
that of 180 persons declared to be cente- 
narians sixty-seven were only “ believed ” 
to have reached that age by their rela- 
tives, who could produce no written evi- 
dence in support of the assertion. There 
were only sixteen persons whose age could 
be shown to be upward of 100 by authen- 
tie documents. M. Lévasseur believes 
that there are probably not many more 
than fifty centenarians in France.—[Pall- 
Mall Gazette. 


GENERAL GORDON’S’ BIBLE. 


I saw an interesting little paragraph 
the other day in one of the London 
papers, which [ reproduce for the benefit 
of friends and admirers of one of our 
dead heroes. When the death of General 
Gordon was ascertained beyond a doubt, 
the Queen, with that womanly sympathy 
which has always endeared her to her 
subjects, wrote several autograph letters 
to his relatives, and expressed a wish to 
see the Bible which had for years been 
his companion, and which was copiously 
annotated by him. Miss Gordon begged 
her Majesty’s acceptance ofthe volume, 
and it now occupies a place of honor in 
the private apartments at Windsor. On 
a pedestal in one of the corridors is a 
Dresden china clock of antique design 
and workmanship ; the Princess Beatrice 
selected this clock as a stand, and the 
Bible, covered by a crystal case, rests on 
the top, opened at the Epistle to Timothy, 
with a pointer at the words, “I have 
fought a good fight.”—[Leeds Mercury. 








LIFE SAVED BY LAUGHTER. 


Dr. Patrick Scougal, a Scottish bishop, 
in the seventeenth century, being ear- 
nestly besought by an old woman to visit 
her sick cow, the prelate, after many re- 
monstrances, reluctantly consented, and, 
walking round the beast, said, gravely, 
“Tf she live, she live, and if she die, she 
die ; and I can do nae mair for her.” Not 
long afterward he was dangerously af- 
flicted with a quinsy in the throat. Here- 
upon the old woman, having got access 
to his chamber, walked round his bed, 
repeating the words which the bishop had 
pronounced when walking round the cow, 
and which she believed had cured the ani- 
mal. At this extraordinary sight the 
bishop was seized with a fit of laughter, 
which broke the quinsy and saved his life. 
—[Anecdotes of the Clergy. 











Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most prevalent of diseases. 
Few persons have perfect digestion. 
One of Ayer’s Pills, taken after dinner, 
er a dose at night before retiring, never 
fails to give relief in the worst cases, 
and wonderfully assists the process of 
nfitrition. Asa family medicine, Ayer’s 
Pills are unequaled. 

James Quinn, 90 Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies: ‘I have used Ayer’s 
Pills for the past thirty years and con- 
sider them an invaluable family medi- 
cine. I know of no better remedy for 
liver troubles, and have always found 
them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.” 

Lucius Alexander, of Marblehead, 

ass., was long a severe sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, complicated with enlarge- 
ment of the Liver, most of the time 
being unable to retain any food in his 
‘Ytomach. Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
vured him. 

Frederic C. Greener, of East Dedham, 
Mass., for several months troubled with 


Indigestion, was cured before he used 
half a box of these Pills. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicina 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
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Lf orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
SSS Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W ebster 8 Dictionary. For full particulars address 
TE GREAT AMERICA cA CO., 
'- O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest_and most Fas- 
cinating Recreation. A 
copy of 


Y “Howto MakePhotographs” 


With Descriptive Catalogue, 

sent without charge to 
any one interested in 
Amateur Photogtaphy. 


SCOVILL §=MFG. (0. 


W. Irvine ApaAms, Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of and 

ers in 


Photographic Materials, 
423 Broome St., New York. 


; AMATEUR OUTFITS supplied 
S from $10.00 upward in 
S price, with which Picr- 
ures of the highest 
excellence can be 
e. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet, 15. at Druggiste Hissox &Co., N.Y) 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


From its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 
to the essence of G: r in the cure of Cramps, Golic 
Dyspepsia and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 
Throat and Lung troubles, Use it without me AY you 

ugh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs, & $1. 
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“ PERFECT” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
referable mode of heating over steam, as 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. If inter- 

ested, send for circular. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., M'T'g'r's 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York: 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 





Et: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMproveD CusHiongD 
Far Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearin g, whether the deafness iseaused 


by colds, fevers or injuries to the natura) 

ible, comfortable, always 

, conversation, whis- 

istinctly. We refer to those 

Write to F HISCOX, 853 

y, cor. Mth St., New York, for 
rated book of proofs, FREE, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


cnurcu LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
sq discount to churches and the trade, 
ont be deceived by cheap imitations. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. ¥ 












No. 1 Suit. 


@ Terry, $62 
{Plush, $68. 





THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

fiecto: Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR C0. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 


25 and 27 No. 13th St., Philadelphia,Pa 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND PrEaLs for CHURCHES,’ &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addres: 

- McSHANE 1O., 
Mention this paper. - Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENBELY BELL COMPANY, 
ee aS ade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 
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Announcements for the next academic year 
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Dr. WILLL .« New London, Conn. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Conn. 
Address’ Mae PMILY NELSON, Principal. 





H°xs AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER 
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Se os sas. § H. Brewer, A.M., 








Pe raiheld. Co Conn. 
ISS BARTLETT’S by Farmerl Miss 
M Nott’s) Home and Da: me i oung 
jes, 33 Wall 8 New , will open 


Sept. 25. Girculars sent on abel 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
** Woodside,” Hartford, Conn. 
Superior location. Prepares for any college. 
* Finishing 5 ot ” in ere Contem- 
poraneous History, History of Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Music. Fourteenth year opens Sept. 26. 
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RS. ent? HOME SCHOOL ~4 Girls 


and Ladies, Darien, Connectic Re- 
Rae 1888. College, Pre 7s and 
rary Departments. Superior advan' sin Lan- 


guagen. Aste Piano, and Vocal Music. 





EW HAVEN, CONN. Mrs. caDts SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. References required. 





OBBINS apeeer.. sectelh, Conn. 

ome School, pore oa 
for Yale, Harvard, 4 Columb 
coll ‘and scientific oo Instruction vigorome 
and thorough. The home beautiful. in a remarkably 
healthful town, five hours from New York. Terms, 
om, et best a a. 

dress, for Circular and particu 

Rev. JAMES A. TOWLE” Principal. 





you LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in her own department. For circulars ad- 
dress Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin. 








TUinois. 


ndover, 
The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 13, 1888. 
For circulars apply to W. F. DRAPER; for admis- 
sion, to MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 





SGRLAND MisTARy A ACADEMY, 


ster, 
33d Sept. 13, 1888. Cinssical, | Scientific, 
Busibess, Primary Departmen ere 
JOSEPH EN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





paatairs ACADEMY, 


Andover, Mass. 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


The next year begins Sept. 12, 1888. 
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RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE - 
F° STITUTE. aan 
new 


buildings, ua’ 
ladies and gentlemen, inciualng College 
and Commercial; Music, Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 
Literary Societies; 10 Free Lectures each Term; Free 
Tuition to Normal Classes. Board, furnished room, 
, and all studies 1 necessary to - 
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WY CESESTER ACADEMZ, ox Worcester, uation, pxoept J Art and Music, $185 pe! 
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, art, | age 
Easthampton, Mass. a paeine. i aad graduates of schools.. For 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1888. Catalogue and. illus- 
trated article on application. Address Rev. WILL- 
IAM GALLAGHER, Prin. (late Master Boston Latin 
ScHoot). 
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ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Borden: 


uals the best in character of its work and excels in 
care and beauty of location. Ad 
Rev. WILLIAM BOWEN, A.M. 





OURTLANDT. PLACE gCROOL, 
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Address THOMAS’ D. SUPLEE, 
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HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The oldest of the Boston private: schools will begin 
its next year Sept. 19. 

The new catalogue gives a full account of the great 
Care for Health; the thorough preparation for Col- 
lege, for Business, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; the facilities for Special Students ; and 
the unusual arrangements for Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 

Parents desiring for their sons and daughters the 
Personal Attention of private schools and the discip- 
line and varied associates of public schools, will find 
both combined at Chauncy Hall. 





DeMmEt ACADEMY, 

South By isla, Newbury, Mass. 
126th year begins Se ll. Home’ School for 30 
Boys. Fits for any col a. 4 diate S school. Ad- 





IRL’S HIGHER SCHOOL, 

— La Salle Ave., — Thirteenth year 
peains Bex t. 15. Boarding oy School for Te 

ies an Children. Fall c came ¥ study, ine 
ing a preparation for college. houses, well lo- 
cated. Address, Miss Repecca 8. Rice, A.M., Miss 
Mary A. Beepy, A.M., Principals. 





y ENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Lake Aven we. Cc hicawo Hl. 
A Home and Day School for Y: omg lo 
tory course for Vassar College and The Univ 
Wisconsin. Twelve young ladies received as 
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of 
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in family of the Princi Special —— in Litera- 
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rnished building with beautiful ‘Grounds on the 
oo shore. Terms, $500. 


Exrn STARRETT, — 
Miss Axniz E. Burrs, } Principals. 
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OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
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C: MENDENHALL, President. 





dress ERKINS. 

F°%§ circular of SELECT HOME SCHOOL, 
Waverley, Mass. (seven miles from )» 

please address the Prin: 6 Miss L. A. HILL. 





ANNETT _INSTITUTE go YOUNG 
The Thirt Fie. ag Sr amhoon, te. oy 
ear. For r 8S 
Rev. Gno. Ganwerr, D.D., 69 Chester 8q.,.Boston 





Gaeerssout INSTITUTE, 
h Williamstown, 
kshire County, Mass. 
rivate aehaak for boys. Prepares for college, sci- 
entide school, or business. Forty-seventh year be- 
Thursday, Beptember. » For catalogue ad- 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
Thorough instruction under able Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITERA- 

TURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. Board and 

Room, including Steam Heat and Electric Light, $5 

to $7.50 per week. Fall Term 18, 





begins 
1888. For Illustrated Calendar, giving full informa- 
tion, address 
E. TOURGEE, Director, Franklin Square, BOSTON. 








REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
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S ‘or ess, for the 
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taugiy privately. Send for Catalogues to Reve AG, 


ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 
Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at 
Morristown, New Jersey, September 19th. Thorough 
instruction in English, French, and German ; Music 
and Art. Grounds mar gacdr'g for recreation. Climate of 
Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Boarding Pupils, 
$500. Glreulers on application. 


* 
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DAY SCHOOL YOUNG 
ABIES, New Brunswic 
reopen September 26, at Bayard Street. 





EST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


A HOME FOR THE BOYS. Select, thorough, suc- 
cessful. Established 31 Years. Terms, $300. 


_ §CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng. 
Prinorpats: | SAW EGNEY. Ph.D. ) 








New York. 
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Ctwall-on-the HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Corn- 
all-on the Hudson, N.Y. A \ home school 
for boys. Address zy. CARLOS H. STONE. 





(marrenge. MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Order programme Tor 1838 1 a) and 


picture. Amon; 
the hills. thirty-two miles from New York. ’ 





LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
‘ <) RIVER INSTITUTE, 
i +4 Claverack, N. Y. 


Acadé ¥, College for Ladies. College Pre- 
parato Commercial for Gentlemen. Unsur- 
passed ealthfulness and beauty of location. 


Thorough instruction ~{ = 5 eae by experi- 
enced professors and 
iy Soak training in ane flitary Drill and Calisthenics. 
peated of Music and Art of the highest 
35th Year Opens September 10th. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres’t. 





D*® HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Re-opens Thursday evening, September 13. Address 
~ Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 





A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


RVING INSTITUTE, 
Tai sang epee 
Offers unusual advan‘ 


best instruction for their 
refined surroundings. Ad 
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A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 





YNDON HALL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A Girls’ School of the best class. College repara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Music.” 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Prin. 


OUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Send for circular, with full particulars, 
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ISSES A. & M. FALCONER PERRINS’ 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Removed to spacious 

house, 244 Lenox Ave., New York. Tenth year begins 
September 27th. Boarding pupils, $600 per year. 


UGHKEEPSIE (N. ¥.) MILITARY 
Tl ages, College, Basin West Point. Name this 
Illustrated catalogue. C. B. WARRING, 


ee. 
‘h.D., Principal. 
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MABrETYA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Scholarships to 
aid worthy students.. Fall term in both COLLEGE 
and ACADEMY begins on: the’ First. Thursday in 
September. Catalogues sent on perience to 





PRESIDENT EATON. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus. 
Liberal endowment. 27 Professors assistants. 7 
well cavippen Laboratories. Info: sent on ap- 
plication. 
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